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The Literary Week. 


To commemorate the anthropological work of the late 
Prof. Huxley, the Council of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute has decided to found a public lecture, which will be 
called the ‘‘ Huxley Memorial Lecture,” and will be given 
annually at the opening of the winter session of the Insti- 
tute. The first Huxley lecture will be delivered by the 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury on November 13. 


In Huxley’s Life and Letters, which we shall review 
next week, two amusing examples of misprints in the 
proofs of an article he had written for the Nineteenth 
Century are given. ‘‘ You have a reader in your printer’s 
office,” Huxley wrote to Mr. Knowles, ‘‘ who provides me 
with jokes. Last time he corrected, when my MS. spoke 
of the pigs as unwilling ‘ porters’ of the devils, into 
‘porkers.’ And this time, when I, writing about the 
Lord’s Prayer, say ‘current formula’ he has it ‘ canting 
formula.’ ” 


THe revival of ‘‘ Patience” last Wednesday, nearly 
twenty years after its first performance, reminds us of Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert’s inimitable gifts as a librettist, and 
emphasises the fact that he stands quite alone in that 
department of letters. No heir to this Alexander of wit 
and satire has arisen. And, oddly enough, time has not 
dulled the edge of the ‘‘ Patience” humour, although the 
craze which it satirised has long gone the way of other 
crazes. The laughter on Wednesday evening was continuous, 
sometimes hilarious. And since it is interesting to record 
the degree with which a new audience takes the points of 
a classic libretto like ‘‘ Patience,” we have noted the 
passages which provoked the loudest laughter. It was 
not always produced by Mr. Gilbert’s best. The house 
laughed loudest at: 

JANE: “Bah! But yesterday I caught him in her 
dairy, eating fresh butter with a table-spoon. To-day he 
is not so well.” 


BuNTHORNE: “It is called, ‘Oh, Hollow! Hollow! 
Hollow!’ ” 
PATIENCE: “ Is it a hunting song ?”’ 








JANE: ‘Red and yellow! Primary colours! Oh, 
South Kensington ! ” 


BUNTHORNE: “ Tell me, girl, do you ever yearn ?” 
PATIENCE: ‘I earn my living.” 


* * 


* * 


PATIENCE: ‘‘ Why does he expect me to love him ? He’s 
not a relation.” 


GRosvENoR: “I am called ‘ Archibald the All-Right’ 
—for I am infallible.” 


GROsVENOR : ‘‘ The consequence was he was lost totally, 
And married a girl in the corps de bally.”’ 


7 * 


ANGELA: ‘‘ Not supremely, perhaps, but oh so all-but. 
Oh, Sophir, are they not quite too all-but ?” 
SopHir: ‘‘ They are indeed jolly utter.” 


WE were grieved to notice that in some half-a-dozen 
cases the performers were allowed to interpolate what are 
known as “gags.” Such were received with the silence 





they deserved. They included Bunthorne’s “gag” to the 
Colonel, “ Go away red man,” and his remark to Patience, 
“Tf you are fond of touch-and-go jocularity this is the 
shop for it” ; Patience’s suggestion that Grosvenor should 
wear a “‘paste-board nose,” and Bunthorne’s inexcusable 
aside to Jane, so unlike Mr. Gilbert’s fine wit, ‘‘ You’re 
always putting your big foot in it.” .We suppose it was 
inevitable that some of the dialogue, no doubt with the 
author’s sanction, should be brought ‘‘ up to date.” Thus 
‘« skill of Sir Garnet thrashing a cannibal” becomes “ skill 
of a Roberts fighting a cannibal,” not a happy emenda- 
tion. As Grosvenor is now played by a thin actor it is 
allowable that he should delete the lines “much stouter 
than I was.” Jane speaks of her charms as “de- 
teriorating ” not ‘“‘ decaying,” and describes herself not as 
“massive,” but as “ good.” The “ threepenny *bus young 
man” becomes “the twopenny tube young man,” and the 
“Waterloo House young man” has emerged into the 
“‘ Tottenham House young man.” 


Mr. QuitteR-Covon’s new anthology of poetry, called 
The Oxford Book of English Verse, and published by the 
Clarendon Press, makes a volume of 883 pages. The 
scheme of the anthology is simple. The poets are 
arranged as nearly as possible in order of birth, with such 
groupings of anonymous oem as seemed convenient. 
We shall consider the anthology on another occasion ; here 
we may note some of the poems by living writers that find 
a place. They include: 


Love in the Valley............ Mr. Meredith. 
Phoebus with Admetus ........ 9 

_ 4 er ” 
DEE 63.455 60s60%%<060 - 

Lucifer in Starlight .......... in 

Chorus from Atalanta ........ Mr. Swinburne. 
Pete cnckbwidvbentece - 

Ave Atque Vale.............. ” 
ee ene ke ha dw hss - 

What the Bullet Sang ........ Mr. Bret Harte. 
The Desolate City ............ Mr. W. 8. Blunt. 
WE Gk xdvaeecses oe’ - 

A Garden Song ............. . Mr. Austin Dobson. 
On a Dead Child ....... ..... Mr. Robert Bridges. 
My Delight and Thy Deligh 9” 

England, My England ....... . Mr. W. E. Henley, 
“Out of the Night” ......... . ” 
GEE nd nbndenssenssse Mr. William Watson. 
He Fell Among Thieves ...... Mr. H. Newbolt. 

“T will arise and go now” .... Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
““My New-cut Ashler” ...... Mr. Kipling. 
SE kcccckebewsine ” 

.  _ rreenrer 9 

By the Margin of the Great Deep “A. E.” 

The Poppy ....... eotednabeus Mr. Francis Thompson. 
Renouncement .............. Mrs. Meynell. 

The Lady of the Lambs ...... ” 

ST cidhebbeceshasvesnis Dora Sigerson. 
Sheep and Lambs ............ Mrs. Hinkson. 


We should add that we have instanced only a selection of 
the poems by living writers 
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Tue title of Prof. Saintsbury’s new work is in itself 
suggestive of a vast task: A History of Criticism and 
Li'erary Taste in Europe. The work will be completed in 
three volumes, of which the first, dealing with Classical 
and Medieval Criticism, is before us. Prof. Saintsbury 
puts the genesis of his work thirty years back when, being 
‘‘ asked to undertake the duty of a critic, he had naturally 
to overhaul his own acquaintance with the theory and 
practice of criticism, and to inquire what was the acquaint- 
ance of others therewith.” Prof. Saintsbury’s “ naturally” 
ought to wing its way to the conscience of many a young 
writer who, when asked to ‘undertake the duty of a 
critic,” merely buys a new silk hat, overhauls his stock of 
epigrams, and looks round for a writer on whom he may 
flesh his U pen. 





Arrempts at histories of criticism have been few, and it 
is in connexion with these that we receive our first shock 
from that awkwardness which haunts Prof. Saintsbury’s 
style, while it can never dim his penetration or obscure his 
learning. After mentioning Théry’s Histoire des Opinions 
Littéraire as one of the very few books which are prece- 
dents of his own, Prof. Saintsbury says: ‘‘ But the way in 
which ‘Critique Arabe,’ ‘ Critique Juive,’ &c., are knocked 
off in a page or a paragraph at one end, and the way in 
which, at the other—though the second edition was 
published when Mr. Arnold was just going to write, and 
the first when Coleridge, and Hazlitt, and Lamb had 
already written—the historian knows of nothing English 
later than Campbell and Blair, are things a little dis- 
quieting.” So, to be sure, are the construction and 
English of this sentence, which, though it may escape a 
charge of incorrectness, is, we fear, sunk in inelegance. 
The second volume of this work will deal with the matter 
from the Renaissance to the ‘‘ death of eighteenth century 
Classicism.” The third will be an account of Modern 
Criticism. 


Tompkins of the Duily Chronicle has passed away, and 
Mr. Barry Pain, his most intimate friend, has written his 
obituary in that bottom corner where for years Tompkins’s 
verses have appeared every Saturday morning. We cannot 
pretend to mingle our tears with Mr. Pain’s, because Mr. 
Pain’s tears are so very inconspicuous; and, as for 
Tompkins, “he wished to go.” A good many of us had 
anticipated him in this desire, and in ‘the feeling of 
teedium vite” under which he had latterly suffered. We 
are glad that no column will be erected over him; as Mr. 
Pain touchingly remarks, ‘‘he had enough of that in his 
lifetime.” Nor can we quarrel with this estimate of 
Tompkins as a poet : ‘‘ He had unquestionably punctuality, 
cheek, and cunning.”’ The last quality was shown in his 
choice of a dialect ; ‘“‘he could make say rhyme with die 
and commander with verandah, thus escaping a difficulty 
which weighs heavily on poets in the more legitimate line 
of business.” We take it that there will be no Works. 


Ws are chary of mentioning Mr. Kipling in trivial con- 
nexions—the thing is so preposterously overdone—but we 
have just alighted on some interesting remarks which he 
made to Mr. F. T. Bullen when that writer asked him to 
contribute an introduction to The Cruise of the “* Cachalot.” 
The common wish of new writers to secure the patronage 
of an old writer has always seemed to us a sorry and 
ineffectual device, and this is what Mr. Kipling wrote: 
“Some rather interesting experiences have taught me 
that the best way of making a man hate me for life is to 
meddle in any way with his work. . . . If the book is 
good, it will go, and if not, nothing will make it stir. . . . 
All the men who want to stick a knife into me would stick 
it into you as soon as they saw my name prefacing your 
book. Bitter experience has taught me that that kind of 
thing doesn’t pay. If a book stands by itself, it will stand 
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by itself ; but if you use another chap’s name to help it to 
a start, you will get all the whacks that the other chap 
would have got if he had written the book, in addition to 
a few whacks on your own merits.” That is about the 
truth. The distinguished preface always arouses our 
suspicion, particularly, perhaps, when it is a preface by 
the Lord Bishop of Inkchester. 





Str Tazopore Martin has announced his total with- 
drawal of his project of erecting a monument to his wife 
(Helen Faucit) in Stratford-on-Avon Church. This ends 
the matter. That it is an altogether happy ending we 
will not say; but the pain and heat pono | in the dispute 
will doubtless leave a lasting conviction that the great 
association of the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Church 
must not be invaded or disturbed. 


Blackwood’s Muser without Method is in fierce mood 
this month. He says that the extension of the franchise 
has done nothing for the House of Commons, which, 
* except for its lawyers, differs little in temper or cultiva- 
tion from the House of 1830. . . . The People sends to 
Westminster the same sort of men as in the old days were 
nominated by the great landowners”; and the prevailing 
opinion is ‘‘popular only in shape.” We are not re- 
sponsible for, but neither are we opposed to, the Muser’s 
recognition of People as a noun in the singular. This by 
the way. The Methodless One turns next to literature, 
in which he says the democracy has won a more showy 
success. ‘‘ Yet even here its success is apparent rather 
than real, and if we revise our definitions we shall find 
that the people has not yet reached literature with its 
sacrilegious hand. It has merely achieved a spurious 
imitation. In the old days, before the advent of a literate 
democracy, a distinction was made between literature and 
printed matter; but to-day the old differences are com- 
monly abolished, and explanations are necessary for those 
who would not confound the works of Homer with the 
printed legend on a confectioner’s bag. We are all men 
of letters now, and in nine cases out of ten a pair of 
scissors is more useful than a grey goose-quill.” Most of 
which is sorrowfully true ; and we seem to be sinking, not 
rising. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘“‘ Let me correct the Thackeray 
story in the second paragraph, second column, of p. 396 
of the Acapemy of November 3, by quoting this from 
Spofford’s Book for All Readers, 1900, p. 205: 


Let me add one [question], reported by Mr. Robert 
Harrison, of the London Library, as asked him by W. M. 
Thackeray. The distinguished author wanted a book that 
would tell of General Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. ‘I 
don’t want to know about his battles,’ said the 
novelist, ‘I can get all that from the histories. I want 
something that will tell me the colour of the breeches he 
wore,’ ”’ 


Two other correspondents kindly send the same particulars. 





‘AnoTHER correspondent writes:—‘‘In last week’s 
Acapemy, in the review of a story, there is a reference 
to The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde. Ever since it 
delighted us as children I have been searching for that 
book and its author, but hitherto have never succeeded ; 
and I am writing now in the hope that you will inform 
your readers, who doubtless, some of them, remember 
what a world of beauty and mystery it opened to them. 
Its strange, unaccountable charm in our case was the 
striking contrast it afforded to the fairy tales of Grimm, 
the book of our devotion hitherto. We wondered vaguely 
why it was so different, and the doubt with which the 
book was received by the parental authorities and their 
verdict, ‘queer,’ served only to wrap it in a more delight- 
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ful mystery. It was read to us, by entreaty, however, 
again and again, and then it went back to Mudie’s and we 
heard it no more. Will you kindly give us the pleasure— 
—or will it be the disappointment ?—of reading it again ? 
Only I hope that we may find the instinct of childhood has 
not misled us, and that the charm of this book which we 
remember may have power to charm our grown-up selves 
to-day.” Who can help our correspondent ? ; 


Every reader of FitzGerald’s letters has come to love 
James cs se and to desire to know more about him. 
His forehead and his life of Bacon are so amusing under 
FitzGerald’s pen that they do not satisfy the curiosity they 
arouse. Well, Spedding is figured to us in a pleasant 
article of reminiscences, by an anonymous writer, in the 
current Good Words. The writer was a young lady when 
Spedding was in his prime, and he wrote in Fraser his 
poem ‘On the Antiquity of Man, by Uncle James,” 
ending : 

So I said it, and think not I said it in jest, 
For you’ll find it is true to a letter, 
That the only thing old people ought to know best 
Is that young people ought to know better. 
The writer continues : . 
I remember him escorting me to an archery meeting 
and talking to me about his great work on Bacon, which 
I was then reading, and which he had not yet finished ; 
how he said he did not wish ever to be called the advocate 
of Bacon, how he had approached his subject with a 
perfectly unbiassed mind, not kaowing in which direction 
the evidence would take him, and how he was led by the 
evidence he met with to form the estimate he did of 
Bacon’s character. He told me he had tried to be perfectly 
impartial, and, if possible, to give the benefit of the doubt 
to the other side. . . . Howhe enjoyed ‘“‘ Lord Dundreary”’: 
he told us one day he had just been for the second time to 
see him. (I wonder which was really the most laughter- 
provoking, ‘‘ Lord Dundreary ” or ‘‘ Charlie’s Aunt” ? It 
is difficult to compare them through this mist of years.) 
He once gave a prize of a clock for a handicap match at 
the Toxophilite, and we had an amusing discussion after- 
wards, as Mr. Spedding declared he could see no reason 
why he should not himself have competed and carried off 
his own prize. 
Froude is also recalled. ‘‘ We were talking about novels ; 
Froude said they ought to be amusing and end happily; 
if he ever wrote one the hero and heroine should be rich 
and beautiful, and marry, and live happily ever after. 
Years after he did write a novel, Zhe Two Chiefs of Dunboy, 
and it was one long tragedy.” 


“As the evening wore on, the back gardens of Greater 
London blazed with sporadic—as distinct from sustained— 
pyrotechny.” This sets our mind at ease; the good old 
custom is kept up in the suburbs, and the good old style 
in Peterborough Court. 


Txose of our readers who have wisely possessed them- 
selves of Mr. Henley’s Zyra Heroica, should send to Mr. 
Nutt for Notes and Elucidations to Henley’s Lyra Heroica, 
by Mr. W. W. Greg and Mr. L. Cope Cornford. A shilling 
buys the booklet, which is a graceful and conscientious 
little undertaking. 


AUsTRALIA now publishes every month a Book Lover, in 
which we find pleasant literary chirpings. The editor 
believes in the paragraph as a medium for reviews not less 
than general comment; and the effect is quite good. A 
portrait of Mrs. Craigie is given on the front page of the 
number before us. Recently, the editor of the Book Lover 
sent to a few friends in England an Australian writer's 
poems, asking them to introduce the collection to English 
readers. From one of these—“ a poet whom Prof. Tucker, 
of Melbourne University, recently ranked as one of the 
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most prominent young _ of the time’’—the following 
bitter reply was received : 


I cwnot do anything with or for the books you have 
seat me. I have no influence with the Editors, and am 
not, and have not been for a considerable time, writing 
about books. I was, indeed, never a reviewer, except under 
the whip of want; nothing short of starvation can induce 
me to review: it is a hideous calling. There are not six 
books published in a year that. one wauts to read; and 
there is seldom one of these one can wr.te anything about 
except, as I say, upon compuls‘on, More notably, too, 
than in most livelihoods the honest reviewer is the 
cannibal: he is the ghoul of reputations and kills the 
author, qué author, for pieces of silver and gold. Aud 
the good-tempered medium liar whose motto is ‘‘ live and 
let live” is unintentionally more cruel than the prompt 
tomahawker : he only prolongs the agony. The conditions 
of advertisement are that the unblushing, insistent hard- 
swearing of the author’s friends, if he has any, is the only 
introduction to the public, and the sine qua non of con- 
tinued success in all writing that is not addressed to this 
new public prepared by Government education. The time 
Carlyle foreknew is here. Literature ‘‘ goes like the 
Iceland geysers in our time—like uncorked soda-water— 
and will, as I said, soon have done. Only wait; in fifty 
years [ Carlyle wrote this in 1867 : he took a large margin], 
I should guess, all really serious souls will have quitted 
that mad province, left it to the roaring populaces, .. . 
and we of Literature by trade, we shall sink, I parceive, 
to the rank of street fiddling.’? The very measure of free 
education which Carlyle—wise prophet !—did so much to 
bring about has reduced his limit by nearly a score of 
years. 


We are sometimes a little despondent ourselves, but never 
like this. 


Poet Lore is very much like itself this month. In an 
article on “The Plastic Word,” we read that newly- 
created man “ roamed, an unconscious cosmopolite ; there 
was no perspective of any past in the mental shadows of 
which lay speechless and eg a plasmic concept—no 
introspection to pierce the infinite, no moral reflex to 
tuition the conscience.” ‘The following definitions are 
more luscious than lucid : 

A sentence is the incarnation of the idea, and words the 
sinews of its construction, as thought is the pulse of its 
being ; inspiration breathes its spirit into the soul of the 
structure, the looming temple from the crude material. 
Letters as characters are the transvariant bits for the 
infinitudes of combination, as sounds they are the in- 
flective notes of speech. A simple word is a sensate power 
awakened by inspirit of meaning which as intent convenes 
from the mystery of infinite relation. 

From the rest of the article, which bears the Boston post- 
mark on every page, we learn that 

Speech is the baptism of the material and the immaterial. 

an in the clearance of mental vision caught at angular 
consonant and rounded vowel wherefrom speech was drawn 
as remotely as is the note of a violin from the earth-hidden 
rootlets up through the growth of its native tree. 

Old Egypt took grandly to the poets before Moses the 
Seer of Amen sang the praises of his God and King. 

The word is superior to the letters composing it, but 
the sense is superior to both. 


The writer’s conclusion is: ‘‘So, after all, the lines in 
Festus are true: 

‘ All rests with him who reads,’ &c.” 
Which seems to put us out of court. 


Tue “Fellowship of the Three Kings” is a new 
society that is in process of being formed. The 
Fellowship has been named from the three kings who 
followed the star at the fall of the ancient world, and has 
no doctrines of its own except that there is a spiritual 
happiness could we but find it. Mr. W. B. Yeats will 
lecture, and among other papers that will be read at the 
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Public Chapters of the Fellowship are these on ‘“ Agnostic 
Mysticism,” “The Rituals of the Egyptians,” ‘ Philo- 
sophers of Love and Beauty,” and ‘‘The Symbolism of 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde.” The secretary is Mr. 
D. N. Dunlop, 28, Killarney-road, W. 


Tue new number of the American Bookman has an 
article called ‘“‘Four Rather Notable Books of Fiction.” 
Three we know—Mr. A. J. Dawson’s African Nights’ Enter- 
tainment, Mr. Hope’s Quisanté, and Mr. Eden Phillpott’s Sons 
of the Morning; but the fourth, Mr. Irvin Bacheller’s Lben 
Holden, is unfamiliar. But Eben Holden is apparently 
being read in America according to our old acquaintance, 
the compiler of the ‘ Best Selling Books.” Again, we 
remark with astonishment, that ‘‘ over there” they seem 
to read nothing but fiction. The six “ best selling” books 
in America during the past month are all novels: 


The Reign of Law. Allen. 

The Master Christian. Corelli. 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 
Unleavened Bread. Grant. 

Eben Holden. Bacheller. 

The Redemption of David Corson. Goss. 


From Mr. J. H. Slater's introduction to the new issue 
of Book-Prices Current (Stock) we take the following 
explanation of the recent drop in the value of Stevenson 
and Kipling first editions : 

When a modern, or comparatively modern, book is 
believed to be unique, or, at any rate, extremely scarce, 
it will invariably bring a high price, provided it be written 
by an author of great repute. The fact of the sale is at 
once reported in the newspapers and elsewhere, and this 
results in a general search in likely quarters and the 
discovery of other copies hitherto unsuspected. 





Bibliographical. 

I nave not yet had time to apply any tests to Mr. F. E. 
Murray’s Bibliography of Austin Dobson, and, in truth, it is 
only after repeated consultations that the value and utility 
of a book of that sort can be fully estimated. I can only 
say at present that it would seem as if Mr. Murray had 
bestowed upon his volume an immense amount of careful 
labour. He deals with Mr. Dobson’s prose as well as with 
his verse, and he has had, accordingly, a wide field to cover. 
Whether it was necessary or desirable to go into so much 
detail as Mr. Murray indulges in is, obviously, a matter 
for Mr. Murray’s consideration only. Every bibliographer 
is an enthusiast, or he would not be a bibliographer; and 
Mr. Murray evidently is more enthusiastic than most. I 
hope he will find sympathisers sufficiently numerous to 
buy up his whole edition. The only thing I at present 
miss from the book is a note on the references to Mr. 
Dobson in current literature, both in prose and in verse. 
A list of the chief critical discourses on his works would 
have been acceptable. Mr. Murray quotes, I observe, 
the ballade which Mr. F. D. Sherman addressed to Mr. 
Dobson, but I see no allusion to the rondeaux addressed 
to the poet by J. R. Lowell and E. Nesbit. 

On the subject of this Bibliography of Austin Dobson, 
Mr. W. Davenport Adams says: “I observe that 
Mr. Murray prefixes to his Bibliography half-a-dozen 
pages suggested by an article on Mr. Dobson’s poetry 
which I contributed to the Bookman in 1896. In the 
middle of his third page Mr. Murray begins to ‘correct’ 
some ‘slight mistakes’ which he says he has discovered in 
my paper. ‘These errors of statement, I find, amount to 
two, both of minor moment. The others are errors of 
omission, pardonable (I think) in the case of an essay 
which did not profess to go into extremely minute par- 
ticulars. I have never had at my disposal the time neces- 
sary for the production of such a book as Mr. Murray’s; 
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and, indeed, even if I had possessed the requisite leisure, 
I should not have devoted it, great as is my admiration of 
Mr. Dobson’s work, to a purpose so remote from the active 
enjoyment of his writings.” 

I imagine that Mr. Augustus Hare is not so omnivorous 
in his reading as he is long-winded in personal narrative. 
Had he read more widely he could not possibly have 
admitted into his new volumes so many venerable 
anecdotes. With these his pages are very thickly strewn. 
Take, for example, the story of the impudent but well- 
justified wit who, meeting in the street a pompous person, 
evidently overcharged with self-esteem, stopped him, and 
said: ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but are you anybody in 

articular?” This ancient jest is attributed by Lord 
illiam Lennox to Theodore Hook, and a variant on it is 
given in the diary of the Rev. J.C. Young. Very inter- 
esting is it to try to trace the origin of “good stories,” 
but it is extraordinary how rarely one succeeds in the 
enterprise. 

Mr. Hare, by the way, suggests yet another parent for 
“that epigram ” on “ the doctor’s eyes,” which was recently 
the subject of inquiry in these columns. According to Mr. 
Hare, the Rev. Hugh Pearson, in the course of conversa- 
tion with him, referred to the “capital lines” as the work 
of Justice Knight Bruce. ‘‘ Next, please!” 

“T note,” says a correspondent, “that Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett has written a romance round the figure of Richard 
Coour-de-Lion. Surely it has not been left to a present- 
day novelist to deal with a subject so full of charming 
possibilities ? Of course I know all about the King 
Richard of Zhe Talisman, and the mysterious knight in 
Ivanhoe ; but is Mr. Hewlett the first to write a story with 
Richard as its most conspicuous figure? At first I thought 
that G. P. R. James had, in his day, laid sacrilegious 
hands on Richard ; but my memory, apparently, has led 
me astray. It was, seemingly, a formal History of Richard 
Ceur-de-Lion that James produced.” 

The announcement that Mr. W. P. Courtney is engaged 
upon an index to bibliographical literature is indeed 
interesting. It is now some time since Mr. Courtney came 
prominently before the public, and I should not be sur- 
prised if some people were inclined to confuse him with 
the other Mr. Courtney--Mr. W. L. Courtney, whose name 
is so constantly to the fore in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph, and appears regularly on the cover of the Fort- 
nightly Review. Mr. W. P. Courtney’s promised work will 
be very welcome. At present he is chiefly known in the 
book-world as the author of a work on English Whist and 
English Whist Players—a subject, we should say, not at all 
in the “line” of his namesake. 


“©. K. S.,” in the Sphere, has a note on Messrs. - 


Nelson’s editions of the works of Dickens and Thackeray, 
contrasting the firm’s recent literary excursions with those 
which they made in the days of The Schonberg-Gotta 
Family and “ A. L. O. E.” There was, however, a time— 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago—when Messrs. 
Nelson distinguished themselves very highly by as 
handsome English translations of Michelet’s works on The 
Bird, The Sea, and so forth, with all the original illustra- 
tions by that delicate draughtsman, H. Giacomelli. They 
also produced at that period an English version of an 
unpublished French work from the pen of Mme. Michelet. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the firm has a literary 
tradition of which, evidently, it is not unmindful. 

An anonymous correspondent (correspondents of this sort 
always are anonymous) twits me with depriving Dr. 
Jessopp last week of the second “p” in hisname. As 
my correspondent ought to know, there are such things as 
printers’ errors. Moreover, when a man has two “‘p’s” 
at the end of his name, he can afford to dispense with one 
of them occasionally, just as a man whose name ended (say) 
in “eaux” could afford to do without the “x” now and 
then, if need be. 

THe Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Lord Rosebery v. Lord Liverpool. 


Napoleon: the Last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. (A. L. 

Humphreys. 7s. 6d.) 

In a certain way this book, with its sharp criticism of 
England’s policy after Waterloo, and its humanely sympa- 
thetic attempts to understand the great Foe who then fell 
into our hands, is a sign of the times. It marks a change 
in the English character. Ever since Napoleon’s day we 
have been altering; but only quite recently has our 
alteration—in the respect to which we refer here—been 
noticeable. Lord Rosebery’s monograph is another token 
of a growing humanity, a willingness to see the other side 
too, a new power to recognise the claims of the enemy. 
The Boer War brought to light—with its talk of Pro- 
Boers and Little Englanders—the presence of this change 
of feeling in our midst. Had it not been for that war, 
it might have been hidden for many years to come; but 
the struggle has brought it out. It is not that patriotism 
is weaker than it was, or that England is less admirable; 
but the gospel of live and let live is getting a surer 
footing in this island, and individual thought is spreading 
and spreading. The fact that it is no longer sufficient for 
the Union Jack to be unfurled for every man who calls it 
his to be satisfied with the conduct of affairs that is going 
forward beneath it, is proof enough of this spread of 
reasoning. We are thinking more as units and less as a 
people. Whether this is good for the material side of 
national progress remains to be seen; but that it is better 
for its moral character is hardly to be questioned. 

To pursue the subject further would be to digress too 
much; but we wish now merely to relate to this movement, 
this awakening, Lord Rosebery’s book, which is a plea 
for Napoleon’s right to have been treated differently, and 
an indictment, in unsparing terms, of England’s conduct 
towards him. Lord Rosebery has long been utterly dis- 
satisfied with England’s custodianship of the Man of 
Destiny ; and, in his own words, he has written this book to 
lay that ghost. Napoleon on St. Helena has haunted him— 
Napoleon, that gigantic force, imprisoned into inoperative- 
ness for six wretched years. The thought became an obses- 
sion, and when the opportunity came Lord Rosebery stilled 
it. His own opinion, at any rate, is now known; and by its 
expression Napoleonic literature is the richer. Literary 
ghosts can rarely have been laid in such works of singular 
fascination. In so far as it rebukes England this book can 
appeal only to the minority; but the drama is so skilfully 
unfolded, and the central figure is so minutely bodied forth, 
that it is also a book forall. The spectacle of an ex-Prime 
Minister ~— down with perfect urbanity, but a deter- 
mination to tell the truth however unpalatable about one 
of his predecessors, is so rare as to lend a touch of piquancy 
which, apart from the merits of the work, should attract 
readers, especially those of a sardonic turn. These will 
not be disappointed. 

But it is time to show some of the quality of Lord 
Rosebery’s history. The chapter on Napoleon and the 
Democracy is masterly. Lord Rosebery summarises it at 
the outset in an epigram: ‘‘ Napoleon was indeed. a child 
of the Revolution, but a child whose one idea was parri- 
cide,” and then proceeds to prove the point; but we take 
our quotations from the last chapter of all, in which the 
character of the Man of Destiny is attempted. This is 
good : 

Scavenger is a coarse word, yet it accurately represents 
Napoleon’s first function as ruler. The volcano of the 
French Revolution had burned itself out. He had to clear 
away the cold lava; the rubbish of past destruction ; the 
cinders and the scori#; the fungus of corruption which 
had overgrown all, and was for the moment the only visi- 
ble result. What he often said of the Crown of France is 
absolutely true of its government. ‘I found it in the 
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gutter, and I picked it up on my sword’s point.” The 
gutter government he replaced by a new administrative 
machine, trim, pervading, and efficient ; efficient, that is 
to say, so long as the engineer was a man of extraordinary 
energy and genius. 

Then he is ascourge. He purges the floor of Europe 
with fire. As the sword and spirit of the Revolution, 
though in all the pomp of the purple, he visits the ancient 
monarchies, and compels them to set their houses in order. 
True, after his fall they relapse. But it is only for a 

e, and reform if not revolt is soon busy among 
pa Had it not been for Napoleon this could not have 
happened. 

In any work on Napoleon in the future Lord Rosebery’s 
sentences must be taken into account. Lord Rosebery 
brings full justice to the Napoleonic Code. He continues 
in a noble passage : 


One other positive result, which is in truth scarcely less 
substantial than the Code, may be laid to his account. He 
has left behind the memory of a period of splendour and 
dominion, which, even if it does not keep the imagination 
of his people in a perpetual glow, remains a symbol, as 
monumental and visible as the tomb in the Invalides, to 
stimulate the national ambition. The terrible sacrifices 
which he exacted are forgotten, and, if they be remem- 
bered, compare not unfavourably (on paper, at all events) 
with those entailed by the modern system, even in time of 

ace; without foreign supremacy or the Empire of the 
West to be placed to the credit side. And so they may 
obliterate the eagles and the initials if they will, it avails 
nothing. France in chill moments of disaster, or even of 
mere material and commercial well-being, will turn and 
warm herself at the glories of Napoleon. The atmosphere 
is still imbued with the light and heat of the imperial era, 
with the blaze of his victories, and with the lustre of 
those years when Europe was the anvil for the hammer of 
France. 


And this is the final paragraph of this fascinatirig work : 


Was he a great man? That is a much simpler question, 
but it involves definitions. If by ‘‘ great”’ be intended 
the combination of moral qualities with those of intellect, 
great he certainly was not. But that he was great in the 
sense of being extraordinary and supreme we can have no 
doubt. If greatness stands for natural power, for pre- 
dominance, for something human beyond humanity, then 
Napoleon was assuredly great. Besides that indefinable 
spark which we call genius, he represents a combination of 
intellect and energy which has never perhaps been equalled, 
never, c+rtainly, surpassed. He carried human faculty to 
the farthest point of which we have accurate knowledge. 
Alexander is a remote prodigy, too remote for precise com- 
parison. To Cwsar the same objection is applicable. 
Homer and Shakespeare are impersonal names. Besides, 
we need for comparison men of action and business. Of 
all these great figures, it may be said that we do not know 
enough. But Napoleon lived under the modern micro- 
scope. Under the fiercest glare of scrutiny he enlarged 
indefinitely the limits of human conception and human 
possibility. Till he had lived, no one could realise that 
there could be so stupendous a combination of military 
and civil genius, such comprehension of view united to 
such grasp of detail, such prodigious vitality of body and 
mind. ‘‘ He contracts history,” said Madame d’Houdetot, 
‘‘and expands imagination.” ‘‘ He has thrown a doubt,” 
said Lord Dudley, “on all past glory; he has made all 
future renown impossible.” This is hyperbole, but with a 
substance of truth. No name represents so completely 
and conspicuously dominion, splendour, and catastrophe. 
He raised himself by the use, and ruined himself by the 
abuse, of superhuman faculties. He was wrecked by the 
extravagance of his own genius. No less powers than 
feeee which had effected his rise could have achieved his 
all. 

Technically, the only real fault of the book, to our 
mind, is the inadequacy of its opening. There might with 
so much advantage have been a preamble, or threshold 
statement, setting forth the purpose of the inquiry and 
summarising events up to the deportation of “The Man” 
to his Rock. Fora fine book the beginning, as it stands, 
is too casual. Indeed, the first chapter, dealing with the 
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literature of the exile, might almost have been relegated 
to an appendix. It is not too late now for Lord Rosebery 
to amend this fault. A second edition will be demanded 
directly, and he could prefix a prelude worthy of the 
history that follows. It must be at his fingers’ ends. One 
other point: Lord Rosebery should look to his “ onlys.” 
The misplaced “‘ only ” is his pet error. So much for flaws 
of technique. As to Lord Rosebery’s judgments—in one 
instance only do we think him a little wanting in justice : 
we think that he has not sufficiently considered what the 
dread of Napoleon—of Boney—was at the time of his 
defeat, and how great a strain was placed upon the states- 
men responsible for his detention—Lord Liverpool and 
Lord Bathurst. Lord Rosebery has been in office himself: 
he knows something of the wear and tear of high position, 
and we think he might have made a little more allowance 
for Napoleon’s~English custodians. He is fully alive to 
the seriousness of the position. In his own graphic 
phrase, ‘“ Europe [that is to say, England ; that is to say, 
Lord Liverpool and Lord Bathurst} buckled itself to the 
unprecedented task of gagging and paralysing an intelli- 
gence and a force which were too gigantic for the welfare 
and security of the world.” It was a large order, and 
much may be forgiven the human politicians on whom fell 
the onus of fulfilling it. For Sir Hudson Lowe, how- 
ever, we find it difficult to sayso much. His unsuitability 
was too patent. 

What the future has in store for Lord Rosebery no one 
knows. He may project himself again into affairs ; a re- 
vulsion of feeling against the present Government may 
bring the ball again to his feet, and he may this time 
devote his every energy to statecraft. But if not, if he 
chooses to remain a more or less private gentleman—only 
occasionally flashing like a brilliant star across the poli- 
tical heavens or lighting up some social gathering by his 
lambent oratory—we hope with all our heart that he will 
continue his historical studies. For Lord Rosebery has 
the true historian’s gift. He has patience; he is 
thorough; he is unsatisfied until every authority has been 
consulted, every by-way explored; he wants to know the 
truth. But a man may have all these qualities and yet be 
inarticulate. Lord Rosebery is mellifluously articulate. 
And a man may have all these qualities with articulateness 
added and yet be dull. Lord Rosebery is never dull. 
He has humour as well as thoroughness, picturesqueness 
as well as fluency. Better still, he has imaginative 
sympathy: and by its aid Napoleon’s latest. biography 
has been enabled to get more nigh to that lonely Titan 
than a myriad of his predecessors, who, with all their 
pains—lacking imaginative sympathy—have but tinkered 
at his exterior. But his most precious possession of all 
is, perhaps, temper. Lord Rosebery has the perfect 
historian’s temper. The temper of his Napoleon is superb. 


Kid Glove Autobiography. 


The Story of My Life. Vols. IV., V., VI. By Augustus 
J.C. Hare. (Allen. 31s. 6d.) 


Ir can hardly be our fault that Mr. Hare’s reminiscences 
make us think continually of gloves. That his own are 
of soft and creaseless kid we can never be brought to 
disbelieve ; and that he has spent a considerable portion of 
his life in drawing them on and off at the right moments 
will not, we think, be doubted by any dispassionate 
reader of these volumes. Was ever such a genteel person ? 
As a squire of old ladies Mr. Hare cannot possibly have 
a rival. He seems to have driven hundreds of miles with 
them in close carriages, gasping for air and small-talk, and 
the records of such drives between 1871 and this year of 
grace fill many a page of his journal. On June 29, 1876, 
Mr. Hare went down into Kent for Miss Virginia Smith’s 
wedding, “toiling in a cab with Lady Craven over the hot 
chalky hills.” In August of the same year he fell in with 
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the Dowager Duchess of Cleveland at Ampthill Station— 
the Lowther carriage was waiting for both — and “she 
talked the whole way, but the carriage rumbled so that 
I could hardly hear a word she said, except that when I 
remarked, ‘What a fine tree!’ as we entered the park, 
she answered rather sharply, ‘That was a fine tree.’ She 
spoke, too, of the Lowther boys—‘ They are having their 
vacancies. I like that word vacancies,’ she said.” On 
November 20, 1877, he ‘‘drove with Lady Exeter, Lady 
Catherine Weyland, and Lady Jane Grimston to St. Albans, 
and went over the Abbey with Mr. Chapel, the delight- 
fully enthusiastic clerk of the works, who repeatedly 
exclaimed, ‘It is the pride of my life, sir, it is the pride 
of my life.’” On December 6, at King’s Cross, ‘‘I met 
Elizabeth Biddulph, Marie Adeane, Alethea Grenfell, and 
the Dalyells, and we came down together, a merry party 
to Hertford, where the Robert Smiths sent to fetch us to 
their picturesque new house of Goldings.” On June 28, 
1875: “ Luncheon with dear old Lady Grey. Then to Lady 
Wharncliffe, who looked very lovely seated beneath a 
great blue-green vase filled with lilies.” September 22, 
1887: ‘I came last night to the Locker-Lampsons, at 
Cromer, finding Julia, Lady Jersey, Brandling, Lady 
Kathleen Bligh, and Rollo Russell there. To-day we have 
been to Blickling, where we found Lady Lothian and 
Lady Pembroke walking in the radiantly beautiful garden 
of the grand old house.”” The book is a chronicle of such 
things. Half the country houses in England are visited, 
drawn, and described by Mr. Hare; and their inhabitants 
are eulogised in every degree of gush possible to the 
human diaphragm. When Mr. Hare tells us that on 


. Sunday, July 10, 1887, he sat in the afternoon in the 


garden at Lowther Lodge, ‘‘seeing a long diorama of 
people drop in and have tea,” he seems to be compressing 
the story of his life into a sentence. We say ‘‘ seems,” 
because, to be just, it is not so; but the seeming is great 
at the moment. 

In face of the above extracts and comments it would be 
unjust not to remind our readers that, as the topographer 
of London, Paris, Rome, Northern and Central Italy, 
and nearly all France, Mr. Hare has done work of 
unquestionable value. It is only when he deals with 
society that he is garrulous, and we had almost said 
insufferable. Even from these gatherings of languid 
festivity he brings back a vast amount of gossip that 
is entertaining to-day, and may be thought useful 
and illuminative to-morrow. Not without force, he 
quotes in his self-defence Coleridge’s remark: ‘I could 
inform the dullest author how he might write an 
interesting book. Let him relate the events of his own 
life with honesty, not disguising the feelings that accom- 
panied them.” This is what Mr. Hare does; and he 
never disguises the feeling of satisfaction which his 
social and literary successes gave him when they flashed. 
He tells us that his Story of Two Noble Lives was 
“warmly welcomed by the upper classes of society.” The 
empressement which accompanied the invitation of a t 
lord or lady is carefully recorded. His connexion with the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, as tutor, is written up for all it 
is worth ; and is there not something absolute about this 
entry: ‘‘ March 9, 1881: Met Princess Mary at luncheon 
at Lady Barrington’s, who only presented me by ‘ Here is 
Augustus’ ”’ ? 

Here, indeed, is Augustus in more than 2,500 pages. A 
future generation may see naiveté and personal charm in 
the portentous budget, but to-day these qualities are 
hardly likely to be recognised, if they exist. Pepys went 
to work very differently. He committed his diary to a 
cypher, and left it in manuscript. Mr. Hare blabs all, 
and does not wait for time to ripen it. It is probable 
that he would wait in vain; for his book has none 
of the qualities of a masterpiece. Small, retail, and 
obsequious the narrative is; and it is in no wise lifted to a 
higher plane by Mr. Hare’s plentiful emotion when a 
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death or a funeral is described. Here we are on delicate 
ground ; but who made it necessary for us to invade it? 
Mr. Hare’s long and tearful valedictions to his step- 
mother, to Lady Waterford, to his old nurse, Mary Lea, 
and to other friends are, though they ought not to be, 
matter for criticism. Such feelings are sacred; but as 
written here they are tedious and effeminate. Nor do they 
gain by chance association (in one’s memory of a couple of 
thousand pages) with passages in which less Christian 
sentiments are ex oaetil For example, Mr. Hare tells us 
that he has had the “ small trial” of having to pay another 
call of £300 on some unfortunate Electric Light shares. 
“Tam not more than very temporarily troubled by such 
things—it is no use.” And yet with an ill-nature which 
seems to us flagrant, Mr. Hare gives the name of the 
friend who ‘‘involved” him in this piece of finance— 
adding, “‘ All I have ever made by my writings in fourteen 
very hard-worked years is gone now through ——” [we 
omit the name |. 

Not only do ill-natured comments abound, but inaccu- 
racies are far too common. ‘The author of Ships that Pass 
in the Night will not recognise herself as “‘ Miss Harynden.” 
This is, perhaps, a printer’s error, but what are we to say 
of the statement that ‘‘ We went also to the attractive old 
town of Woodbridge, where Percy Fitzgerald lived, who 
wrote so many capital articles.” And for what reason does 
Mr. Hare transfer that capital ‘‘ Conscious-as-we-are-of- 
each-other’s-imperfections” story from the Law Courts, 
with Lord Bowen for its hero, to an obscure bench of 
Lancashire magistrates ? 

The elements of this autobiography which are of imme- 
diate value are, firstly, the general picture presented (in 
awful overdose, as we have shown) of English country- 
house life, and the talk of West End dinner-tables ; 
secondly, the many anecdotes of people of real interest, as 
Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, Lord Houghton, Lady 
Waterford, and others. Many of these, however, are 
second-hand and trivial enough. Here is one. Browning 
described how once, in going down to dinner, the lady who 
fell to his share suddenly said to him: ‘ You are a poet, 
aren’t you?” ‘ Well, people are sometimes kind enough 
to say that I am.” ‘Oh, don’t mind my having méntioned 
it; you know Lord Byron was a poet!” Many will 
like to know how Lord Tennyson could be roused to 
write. One day, when he was unusually depressed, 
his nurse said to him: ‘Mr. Tennyson, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself for grumbling in this way: you 
ought to be expressing your gratitude for your recovery 
from your bad ison by giving us something—by giving 
it to the world.” He went off repentant to his own room, 
and returned in half an hour with ‘Crossing the Bar.” 
Of such stories there are many, and we have been unfor- 
tunate if we have conveyed the idea that Mr. Hare is not 
very interesting as well as very provoking. In truth, the 
book contains hundreds of good things, but is so big that 
there is room for hundreds of sentimental nothings, daily 
complacencies, and tutorial sermonising. With a frank- 
ness which we admire, Mr. Hare tells us how Mrs. Lecky, 
wife of Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, behaved to him at dinner. 
Finding he did not interest her, she talked exclusively to 
Lord O’Hagan on the other side of her. ‘Towards the 
close of dinner she said to me: ‘We have been a long 
time at dinner.’ ‘To me it has seemed quite endless,’ I 
said. ‘Well,’ she exclaimed, ‘I do not wonder that you 
were chosen to speak truth to princes.’” All the same, 
it is evident that Mr. Hare is a first-class raconteur, 
and we can believe his statement that whenever he retired 
to his room in a certain great house the Duchesses used 
to send a servant to fetch him back to tell them 
stories. 

Mr. Hare is sore about the treatment which the first 
three volumes of his Zife received at the hands of 
reviewers; and in expounding the natural history of 
criticism, as he sees it, he says that the first review of a 
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book usually sets the fashion for the rest! This is news to 
us. But we may remark that this article is the first review 
of Mr. Hare’s book that has come under our eye, and thet 
it is intended as our personal opinion, not as a critical 
fashion block. 


Obiter Dicta. 


Studies by the Way. By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 
(Nisbet. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Srr Epwarp Fry’s preface is rather alarming in its 
humility. He tells us that the po he prints “‘ make no 
— to add anything to the sum of human know- 
edge.” It has always been his habit to ‘“‘ commit some- 
thing to paper” on subjects that interested him, and he 
has found the practice to be one of great mental value. 
Well, as a rule, we should be inclined to suggest that 
— which add nothing, in the widest sense, to the sum 
of human knowledge, and are only written for the purposes 
of mental training and discipline, are best left unprinted. 
At the most, let them live their little day in the magazines 
and cease to be. But, in the first place, Sir Edward Fry 
is unjust to himself. If his essays are not creative, they 
are at least pleasantly epideictic. They display an alert 
intelligence ranging over a wide field of interest, and 
touching topic after topic with judicious exposition or 
valuable comment. Sir Edward Fry’s versatility of mind 
is considerable. A knowledge of pre-historic methods of 
‘‘conveyancing ” or an acute analysis of the “Theory of 
Punishment” you might expect from him: but he is 
equally ready to discuss the spiritual value of “The Old 
Testament,” or the possible means of improving “ Ser- 
mons,” to study ‘“‘The ‘ Banquet’ of Dante,” or to dis- 
course on those aspects of country life and travel in the 
Greek world which appear to have a particular fascination 
for him. And in the second place, even were the intrinsic 


value of those jottings less than it is, we should yet 


welcome them, as we have fortunately occasion to welcome 


many similar books, for a fresh proof of the continued 


interest taken by successful English men of affairs in 
letters ; for a pledge of the widened and enlightened out- 
look upon practical life which letters—litere humaniores— 
are the best discipline to secure. It would be a bad look 
out for the Bar, the Church, the Civil Service, or any other 


’ calling, were its leading men to leave the making of 


books entirely to the professional scribes. And, happily, 
we see at present no chance of such a relinquishment. 

We have found Sir Edward Fry’s paper on ‘‘Con- 
veyancing ” particularly good reading. It opens with an 
exordium almost lyric in its glorification of the dusky 
process : 


I have spoken of the legal concepts amidst which the 
conveyancer dwells in his chambers—thoughts, as I have 
said, of estates tail and remainders and uses and trusts— 
thoughts that to many men seem most unintelligible and 
unr: al: and yet what a strange power dwells in them! 
Tney regulate the succession of estates; and stately man- 
sions and wide parks and noble woods, and all the glory 
that pertains to such possessions, go to this man or the 
other according to these musty conceptions ; and he who 
shall venture to run counter to them or neglect them will 
find in life, or after death (if he then revisit the earth), 
that those notions are too strong for him ; so strongly 
the invisible thoughts of men regulate and control the 
enjoyment of things outward and visible—so much mightier 
even in this life are the things that are not seen than the 
things that are seen. 


The earliest example of conveyancing mentioned in 
literature is the purchase by Abraham of the cave of 
Machpelah, and the minute description of the parcels of land 
almost suggests that the narrator had a legal record before 
him: “The field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, 
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which was before Mamre, the field, and cave which was 
therein, and all the trees that were in the field, that were 
in all the borders round about.” Sir Edward Fry dis- 
cusses a conveyance found on an Assyrian tablet of the 
seventh or eighth century B.c., the conveyances.of the 
Greek temple inscriptions, the wills of Aristotle and 
Kpicurus, the elaborate curses and penalties spiritual 
invoked in many conveyances upon the breakers of them ; 
and, finally, points out that the foundation-stone of 
English liberties, the Magna Charter itself, is modelled 
upon the phraseology of a conveyance of land. 

Knowledge of affairs, fresh observation, classical remi- 
niscence, are happily blended in these papers, and that 
on Sicily closes with a reflection which must express the 
feeling of many a northern voyager in all these lands of 
the South : 


Sicily is in some sense a land of shadows—a land where 
the dead are more present to the mind than the living— 
a land where one feels oneself to be a breathing man 
visiting, like Dante, or like Hercules, the realms of 
phantoms. Everywhere you are haunted by the ghosts 
of great men, or the memories of great events, or of great 
and departed nations. In the lemon groves of the pro- 
montory of Naxos one fancies the sickly Nicias whiling 
away the winter, while his fleet rides in the bay outside 
the Greek harbour; at Syracuse we see a whole host of 
great shades—Nicias again, and Lamachus, slain near the 
Anapo, and the ghosts of thousands of Athenians perish- 
ing in the great harbour and on the cliffs of Epipole, 
and last of all in the quarries, and so vanishing into thin 
air; and, again, by the shores of Ortygia, we think of 
Piato and Pindar and Bacchylides and Simonides, the 
visitors at the court of the stately Hiero; and last, but 
not least, of St. Paul tarrying for a short space in the 
harbour, and, perhaps, preaching in some of the squares 
or streets of the old city. There is yet another figure, as 
I have already mentioned, who follows one’s thoughts 
through Sicily—the baughty and mystical Empedocles— 
we remember him on the slopes of Etna, in his native 
Acragas, and again at Selinus. And even in bright and 
busy Palermo the dead are more to us than the living. 
It is of Hamilkar or Marcellus, or Frederick the Second 
and the brilliant Norman kings, that we think the most. 
So thoroughly in Sicily do the shadows of the past 
dominate the living present. 


Ripe Prose. 
Miscellanies. By Edward FitzGerald. ‘Golden Treasury” 


Series. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuere are things in this book that it was high time the 
FitzGerald following knew something about. The Wood- 
bridge recluse remembering his own youth and sym- 
pathising with the youth of others, as in ‘‘ Euphranor”’ ; 
helping to establish the memory of a good and simple man, 
as in the memoir of Bernard Barton; striving to persuade 
people to read more of Crabbe, as in the preface to the 
Tales of the Hall; half humorously, half. sadly, and all 
wisely commenting on proverbial sagacity, as in the 
preface to Polonius,—this FitzGerald is a niore approach- 
able figure than the FitzGerald behind Omar Khayyam 
or even the Letters. The FitzGerald who could write 
this beautiful elegy on his old friend Bernard Barton is 
too little known : 


Lay him gently in the ground, 
The good, the genial, and the wise ; 
While Spring blows forward in the skies 
To breathe new verdure o'er the mound 
Where the kindly Poet lies, 


Geatly lay him in his place, 
While the still Brethren round him stand ; 
Th» soul indeed is far away, 
Bu! we would reverence the clay 
In which so long she made a stay, 
Bea ning through the friendly face, 
And holding forth the honest hand— 
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Thou, that didst so often twine 
For other urns the fuaeral song, 
One who has known and lov’d thee long, 
Would, ere he mingles with the throng, 
Just hang this little wreath on thine. 


Farewell, thou spirit kind and true ; 
Old Friend, for evermore Adieu ! 


That this side of FitzGerald is so little known is 
his own fault or misfortune, no doubt; he had that 
curious temperament which decrees that its possessors 
shall rarely display their sweetest. But some of his 
sweetest is in this little book, and we prize it accordingly. 

The book is to be prized, too, for its style. FitzGerald 
wrote a prose of his own, flexible, sure, and very serene. 
This glimpse of Bernard Barton as picture-lover and 
picture-buyer could not be improved upon in any 
respect : 


With little critical knowledge of pictures, he was very 
fond of them, especially such as represented scenery 
familiar to him—the shady lane, the heath, the corn-field, 
the village, the sea-shore. And he loved, after coming 
away from the bank, to sit in his room and watch the 
twilight steal over his landscapes as over the real face of 
nature, and then lit up again by fire or candle light. Nor 
could any itinerant picture-dealer pass Mr. Barton’s door 
without calling to tempt him to a new purchase. And 
then was B. B. to be seen, just come up from the bank, 
with broad-brim and spectacles on, examining some 

icture set before him on a chair in the most advantageous 
light : the dealer recommending, and Barton wavering, 
unotil partly by money, and partly by exchange of some 
older favourites, with perhaps a snuff-box thrown in to 
tura the scale, a bargain was concluded—generally to 
B. B.’s great disadvantage and great content. Then 
friends were called in to admire; and letters written to 
describe ; and the picture taken up to his bed-room to be 
seen by candlelight on going t» bed, and by the morning 
‘sun on awaking; then hung up io the best place in the 
best room; till in time perhaps it was itself exchanged 
for some newer favourite. 


It is not only delicate and delightful in itself, but it was . 


the only way in which to write of B. B.—a perfect 
adjustment of medium to subject. 

Of ‘‘ Euphranor” we wish we had room to speak, but 
we can say no more than to commend it to all whom it 
has till now eluded. The circumstance that it was printed 
in the comparatively recent three-volume edition of Fitz- 
Gerald disqualifies it, to some extent, from particular 
notice to-day. Mr. Aldis Wright has discovered a few 
interesting elegiac verses, one of which has a hint of a 
quatrain in the Persian poem. 


Beauty when laid in the grave 
Feedeth the lily beside her, 


wrote FitzGerald many years ago: two lines which bring 
to mind : 
And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean, 
Ah! lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ? 


One word of complaining: it seems to us a great pity 
that Mr. Aldis Wright did not take advantage of this 
opportunity to print ‘‘Polonius” entire; particularly as 
some of the advertisements of the book which we have 
seen suggest that the publishers still believe it to have 
been included. To give the preface and omit Fitz- 
Gerald’s very interesting collection of old saws and 
modern instances, so shrewdly and te | brought 
together, was a proceeding which we fail quite to 
understand. At most it would have added fifty pages to 
the book—which the book could well stand. 
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The Dazzling Youth. 


The Fantasticks: a Romantic Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Edmond Rostand. Freely done into English verse by 
George Fleming. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


THERE is no doubt that not only this particular ‘‘ free” 


version of Rostand’s early play Les Romanesques (called in | 


the present volume Les Romantiques), but the play itself, 
make a more favourable impression when read at leisure 
than they did at the Royalty Theatre on the afternoon of 
May 29 last. On that occasion the cast was scarcely what 
it might have been, and so dainty and fragile is the 
texture of the piece that it is bound to suffer in theatrical 
representation except under conditions the most ideal. It 
is an extended “ proverb in porcelain,” a sheer artificiality 
in egg-shell china, and it requires both perfect acting and 
a perfect setting. ‘‘' The scene,” says the author, ‘to take 
place where one pleases, provided the costumes are pretty 
enough.” In that flippant phrase is disclosed Rostand’s 
extraordinary instinct for the stage. A clumsy touch, a 
crude spot of colour, a too-emphasised gesture, the merest 
indiscretion, and the whole play crumbles to ashes, and 
you say, ‘‘ There is nothing in it, after all.” There is 
nothing in it—except a mood and an atmosphere rendered 
with perfect technique. The plot—that of parents cun- 
ningly fostering a mamiage between their children while 
pretending to veto it with fearful oaths—is as old as the 
century and many times older. The characters—they are 
purely conventional. The scene —it is ‘where one 
pleases.”” The verse is polished, graceful, pretty and 
witty, but in no special degree. Only, the result is a 
faultless something. In this, just as in his two later 
plays, Rostand obtains the effect by a series of small 
felicities ; he never reaches it by a single dazzling stroke. 
Take the character of Straforel, the bravo. is first 
speech is to describe the various sorts of sham abductions 
which he is prepared to carry out on due payment : 
Sir! we’ve the obvious, open, schoolboy rape, 
Which only needs black cloaks, no matter what their shape ; 
The rape by cab; ’tis little in request; 
The rape by day—the rape by night looks best ; 
The pompous rape with coaches of the court, 
With powdered lacqueys, wigs of every sort— 
(The wigs are extra)—eunuchs, slaves, and mutes, 
Blacks, bravos, brigands, musketeers—as suits ; 
The rape done by postillions, three or four, 
And half a dozen horses, less or more ; 
The decorous rape, in dowager’s landau— 
It is not popular, a trifle slow ; 
The comic rape: the lady must be fond; 
Romantic, in a boat ; requires a pond ; 
The rape Venetian—wants a blue lagoon ; 
The rape by moonlight, or without a moon— 
Moonlight is dear, and always in demand ; 
The rape lugubrious, by blue lightning planned, 
With challenge, single combats, clash of arms, 
Great flapping hats, dark cloaks, and war's alarms; 
The rape emphatic, and the rape polite ; 
The rape with torches, that’s a charming sight ! 
The rape in masks—we call that classical ; 
The rape gallant, done to sweet music’s call ; 
The rape in sedan-chair, that’s new and gay, 
. The latest thing of all—and distingué. 
The effect of that speech on the audience is much like the 
effect of the play as a whole. At first they listen per- 
functorily, and then slowly they come under the spell, 
until at last they are rapt away, the applause is enthusi- 
astic, and the actor must bow his acknowledgments. Of 
course the play is bravura, but it is exquisite bravura. Occa- 
sionally there are moments when the bravura, so hard and 
smooth, breaks as it were into a radiant blossom—as at 
the culmination of Act III. where Sylvette murmurs— 
Ob, not in distant lands, in untrod ways, 
In wild adventure or in unsung lays, 
But here lives Poetry ! 


[She falls into his arms.] 
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Despite the dizzying success of L’ Aiglon, we do not by any 
means yet believe that Rostand is among the great play: 
wrights of the century. But he is a man of brilliant 
cleverness, and this play aes the fact as amply as either 
Cyrano or L’ Aiglon. ‘‘ George Fleming” has performed 
the difficult task of translation very creditably, though one 
or two of her rhymes are atrocious. 


‘* He Loved all the Rawnsleys.” 


Memories of the Tennysons. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. (J. MacLehose & Sons.) 


Ir Lord Tennyson had not said (to one of themselves) that 
‘‘he loved all the Rawnsleys,”’ this little book had hardly 
been written. There were a good many Rawnsleys upon 
whom to scatter broadcast this not very specialised affec- 
tion. The Index of Names at the end of the volume sets 
forth : 


Rawnsley, Alice. Rawnsley, Margaret. 
Rawnsley, Canon. Rawnsley, Mary. 
Rawnsley, Drammond. Rawnsley, Sophy. 
Rawnsley, Mrs. Drummond. Rawnsley, Rev. T. H. 
Rawnsley, Edith. Rawnsley, Mrs. T. H. 
Rawnsley, Edward. Rawnsley, W. F. 
Rawnsley, Mrs. Edward. 


The Tennysons and Rawnsleys had been neighbours 
and friends for two or three generations in Lincolnshire ; 
and here is traced over again the poetry-on-the-map, with 
allusions to the local influence of Sensuabe, Mablethorpe, 
Horncastle, Louth, and the rest, upon the poet’s mind. 
The attitude of Tennyson himself towards this yearning 
for local identification was characteristic. If you said 
you saw the influence, he denied it, and called you a dolt. 
If you did not see it, he said you were “ wanting.” Canon 
Rawnsley, we hasten to add, does not put it thus. He 
writes throughout on the supposition that the public 
expect a great poet to be also an amiable man, and that 
the author must fulfil the public expectation. 

The most entertaining chapter in the book is contributed 
to it by Mr. Wilbraham Rawnsley. The poet’s love for 
this member of the Rawnsley family was not without the 
element that chastens. ‘‘Once when I was walking with 
him, he pulled me up sharply for using the word ‘ awful.’ 
‘You have used that twice this morning. I can’t bear 
it”? The delinquent assures us that he used the offend- 
ing “awful” in its legitimate, not its slang, sense, on 
both occasions; but he quickly adds that he was “ very 
sorry he had used it.” Another time he used the 
word “ knowledge,” pronouncing it as a rhyme to college. 
‘“ He looked at me and said, ‘Knowledge, I say.’ I said, 
‘Do you say Cer too?’ He thought a moment, 
and then said, ‘ Yes, I do.’”” When Lord Tennyson had 
nothing to correct in Mr. Rawnsley, he could always fall 
back on the critics. ‘Soon after the publication of 
Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After, I found him rather angry 
at the critics having taken the old man who speaks in the 
poem as intended for a picture of himself. ‘I this old 
white-headed dreamer! As if I should call myself that! 
I that have not a white hair in myhead!’” Against that 
expression he could put, for comfort, an allusion to his 
head which he described as ‘‘ the greatest compliment he 
ever had paid him.” ‘Two working-men, masons, he 
thought, passed him in the street, and he heard one say to 
the other: ‘ There goes a Shakespeare-like fellow!’’’ One 
must not omit Mr. Wilbraham Rawnsley’s tribute to the 
straightforwardness of the poet. He complimented Mrs. 
W. Rawnsley for not wearing “‘a dress improver, or, as 
he called it in his straightforward manner, a bustle.” 
But one is not sure that he approved of the dress any more 
than of the improver. ‘‘‘It is clothes,’ said Tennyson, 
‘that make the immodesty, not the want of them. ‘There 
is nothing immodest in your natural skin.’ ”’ 
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Tennyson, however, was nothing if not garbed. The 
little boy wh» aske1 him why he wore the purple cloak and 
wideawake if he didn’t like to be stared at, got no answer. 
Once when Canon Rawnsley was walking with him near 
Farringford, a char-d-banc of tourists went by. Probably 
they knew nothing of the poet, but his hat and cloak 
signa'led to them from the roadway. ‘ Lord Tennyson 
turned his face to the bank and began prodding violently 
with his stick. ‘Are they looking?’ ‘Yes,’ said I. 
‘Let them look then,’ said the poet; and they did look, 


but they saw nothing but the broad back of his cape and’ 


the flap of his ample wideawake.” The only thing that 
would have annoyed the poet more than to hear the 
passers-by were looking, was that they were not. ‘There 
is much more of this sort of sorry self-consciousness, And 
the strange thing is that Canon Rawnsley does not seem 
to see how pitiful it is. 

Of the impersonal side of Tennyson, of Tennyson the 
wcender-worker in words, we get no real glimpse in these 
pages. A little side-light is thrown, indeed, on the motive 
that lay behind the composition of the epitaph for Lord 
Stratford De Redcliffe’s epitaph in the Abbey; and it is 
not exhilarating. ‘I hate doing this kind of thing,” he 
said, “ but they bother one out of one’s life if one refuses. 
It is the best way to peace.” The one item in the book 
which has added anything to our own knowledge of 
Tennyson is the correspondence concerning the Poet 
Laureateship when it became vacant on the death of 
Southey. The mysteriousness of the ways and means of 
appointing laureates becomes greater than ever when we 
find, in Wordsworth’s lifetime, Tennyson being put forward 
for the laurel by Mr. and Mrs. Butler (Fanny Kemble and 
her husband), who wrote to Lord Francis Egerton, who, 
in turn, wrote to the Lord Chamberlain about it. Two 
letters from Lord Francis to Mrs. Butler show how anxious 
he was to accede to any request of hers; but any hope he 
had was dashed by the receipt of a note from the Lord 
Chamberlain : 


Dzar Lorp FRrancis,—The Laureatesbip is actually 
offsred to Wordsworth. It only remains for me, there- 
fore, to express my regret that I am unable to comply 
wit your wishes in favour of Mr. Tennyson, whose merits 
are highly spoken of.—Believe me, my dear Lord, yours 
most truly, DE LA WARR. 


Anyhow, Lord Francis obliged his friend by getting an 
immediate pension for Tennyson; and the Laureateship 
als) was added to him within a decade of years. 


Other New Books. 


By ©. W. Hecxernorn. 


Mr. Heckethorn has done better here than in bis similar 
work, London Souvenirs, with which we found fault just a 
year ago for its irrelevant and violent opinions on chops 
and steaks, Browning’s poetry, and other things outside 
the scope of the book. Mr. Heckethorn now sticks to his 
text, the interesting and inexhaustible text of the London 
streets. His jocularity is still rather clumsy, and is 
certainly misplaced when it is directed against the Griffin 
at Temple Bar, which he describes as a ‘“ hideous abor- 
tion’”’—a most unpleasing and incorrect phrase. ‘To 
dispute with Mr. Heckethorn whether the Griffin is a 
sightly monument or not is outside owr scope; we think 
it very sightly, and we do not know what Mr. Heckethorn 
means by saying that its colour “leads our country visitors 
t> imagine that it is carved out of green cheese.” Mr. 
Heckethorn’s style permits him to say that Dr. Johnson 
was “‘flummuxed” by the language of Billingsgate. By 
the way, he assumes that “ Billingsgate”’ is still heard, 
and tells of a woman who only recently said, “I go to 
ear the langwidge ; it do so remind me of my poor dear 
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’usbing.” We fancy this is a lame version of one of 
Keene’s jokes in Punch relating to Covent Garden. We 
think that Sir Walter Besant is nearer the mark in de- 
scribing ‘‘ Billingsgate” as a dead language. 

But this book is interesting. From old books, news- 
papers, and personal observation Mr. Heckethorn has 
gathered much curious lore about London streets and 
houses, executions, extinct trades, windmills, earthquakes, 
fires, and the life of the river; and his pages will both 
satisfy and stimulate the general reader’s interest in these 
things. Such amenities of “ Savage Old London” as 
nose - slitting, hand-chopping, the pillory, and witch- 
swimming are described ; and we leave it to Mr. Clarence 
Rook to decide whether the state of society which bred 
these cruelties ranks lower than the one which sends forth 
the Hooligan flown with insolence and beer, and gripping 
his cheap, but murderous, revolver. The study of “ The 
South Lambeth-road” is rightly called “a microscopic 
bit of topography”; in some respects it is the most 
distinctive paper in a book which we can cordially recom- 
mend to the ‘‘ Londonarian.” (Chatto. 6s.) 


Tue Great Borer War. By A. Conan Doytez. 


‘ “The book was begunin England and continued on board a 
steamer, but the greater part was written in a hospital tent in 
the intervals of duty during the epidemic at Bloemfontein,” 
says Dr. Doyle in his preface, and the book shows evident 
signs of it. Here pa there is an obvious straining after 
effect, and the constant repetition of “the dark Cronjé”’ 
in the account of Paardeberg adds to our suspicion that 
Dr. Doyle is striving for strength and picturesqueness by 
means which, with ater leisure, he would have 
avoided. Still, the fact remains that the book is, so far, the 
only account of the war that has been published. It has 
the advantage of being written by one who has visited the 
scene of this great drama, has met many of the chief actors 
in it, and has seen with his own eyes something of the 
actual operations. As far as a recollection of many 
despatches and telegrams may be trusted, Dr. Conan Doyle 
seems remarkably accurate. He begins at the beginning 
with an account of the Boer race, and his chapters dealing 
with the Cause of the Quarrel, and with the events before 
hostilities began, are written in temperate and well- 
balanced language. The arrangement of the book is 
excellent, the only part which might have been fuller being 
the work of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener at Cape 
Town, and the sudden concentration on the Modder. It is 
the account of the actual fighting which is disappointing, 
and in this Dr. Conan Doyle suffers from the heels which 
he has given as hostages for what we feel we have a right 
to demand of him. In this respect he has the disadvantage 
of being compared, not with other men, but with himself, 
and so far—and so far only—he has fallen short of expecta- 
tion. Nevertheless, the book will, no doubt, remain for a 
long while the best and. most convenient history of the 
war. The maps are good, the appendix of casualties up to 
September 8 is most useful, and the index can be referred 
to safely. - (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue SETTLEMENT AFTER 
THE Wark 1N South Arrica. By M. J. Faretty. 


What is to be done with South Africa after the war? is 
a question which is just now occupying many minds. The 
settlement will require not only the genius of the great 
statesman, but the trained intellect of the lawyer to deal 
with such subjects as the degree to which legislation 
should admit natives to civil and political rights similar to 
those possessed by Europeans; the recognition to be 
accorded to native usages; the regulation of Asiatic 
immigration ; the effects of systems of land tenure, native 
and European; and so on, and so on; all of which will 
have to be finally settled in one way or another. As a 
preliminary, Dr. Farelly inquires into the cause of the 
dispute between Great Britain and the semi-independent 
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Boer States, and does it from the point of view of the 
lawyer who is endeavouring to make an impartial summary 
of a case. The best part of the book most certainly is the 
inquiry, with its wealth of documents and facts, which, both 
in the body of the work and in the Appendix, Dr. Farelly 

uts before his readers to enable them to form a clear 
Judgment on all the matters in dispute. In his remarks 
on the state of things which must prevail when peace is 
proclaimed, Dr. Farelly is not quite so lucid. He seéms to 
advocate a government something like that of India for 
the whole of South Africa, with a Governor-General and 
an Advisory Council; but he does not grasp his subject 
boldly, and he gives the reader the impression that he is 
afraid of hurting the feelings of some section or other of 
the population. This attitude on the part of Englishmen 
has been the curse of South Africa, and it has weighed 
on ar from the Colonial Minister at home to the 
Colonial Minister at the Cape. The considerations at the 
end are the weakest part of the book, of which the chief 
value lies in the very fine and impartial chapter dealing 
with the events and trend of opinion prior to the issue of 
Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum. (Macmillan.) 


Tue Far East: 
Irs History AND ITs QUESTION. By Avexis KRravsseE. 


Mr. Krausse, who, in spite of his Russian name, appears 
to be an Englishman, is certainly a man without whom that 
odd abstraction, the general reader, would not know much 
about the Chinese question. His works on Russia in Asia 
and China in Decay, not to mention the excellent little 
handbook, Zhe Story of the Chinese Crisis, in a way 
lead up to the present volume. Zhe Far East is, as far 
as some three or four hundred pages permit, a com- 
plete account of the history of the Oriental Asiatic world 
in its relations with Western civilisation, with an 
examination of the existing factors in the Far Eastern 
question, and a statement of the evidence bearing upon 
the subject. Of course, the question resolves itself into 
a struggle between Great Britain and Russia, and Mr. 
Krausse sums up the state of affairs in the following 
words : 

The prospect in the Far East is clouded. Its ultimate 
outcome must, by dint of the working of the forces I have 
discussed, be partition and absorption until the whole of 
the map becomes reconstituted. The lion’s share must go 
to Russia. Of that there can be no question. China will 
by slow degrees be divided, first into nominal spheres of 
influence; subsequently into protectorates; finally into 
colonies and possessions of the various Powers. Korea as 
a national entity isdoomed, The only question is whether 
it will fall to Russia or Japan, and it remains only to be 
seen whether England will at the eleventh hour pull her- 
self together and strive to save the Yangstze Valley as her 
share of the . pe or whether she will, by a continuation 
of her past and present tactics, allow herself tobe elbowed 
out of Central China, even as she has been out of Manchuria, 
and is about to be out of the north. Such is the outcome 
of the situation, such the problem to be solved. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Krausse is by no means opti- 
mistic, and the worst of it is that the multitude which rules 
in England cannot be persuaded to take China seriously, or 
to think anything of the chronic bad faith of Russia. The 
appendices to the book are particularly useful for reference, 
as they include a chronology of the history of the Far East, 
the text of the more important treaties and conventions, 
and furnish a bibliography of authorities on the Far East. 
The index is fairly good, and the maps and plans are useful, 
though the large map in the pocket of the cover is by no 
means up to date in the matter of railways. Generally, 
Mr. Krausse should take heed not to split his infinitives, 
and it is with regret that we notice Frankenstein once 
again tranformed into the Monster. Even if Mr. Krausse 
were not aware that Frankenstein created the Monster, 
surely there must have been someone at the printer’s or 
publisher’s capable of drawing his attention to this all too 
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common blunder. We dwell on the point because mistakes 
of this kind give rise to the horrid thought, What if Mr. 
Krausse be as inaccurate about Russia’s proceedings as he 
is about those of Mrs. Shelley’s hero? (Grant Richards. 
18s.) 


Tue Rr. Hon. Jos—erH CHAMBERLAIN : 
THE Man AND STATESMAN. By N. M. Marris. 


We do not doubt that there is a public demand for a 
life of the Colonial Secretary; the only point on which 
scepticism is allowable is whether the public demanded so 
stout a tome. But this is an age of gossip, and the present 
volume is the work of a professed admirer who has gathered 
together from newspapers and other such sources, anecdotes, 
quotations, characteristic incidents, and even caricatures, 
and has woven them together with an artlessness which is 
in itself attractive. It is often said loosely that Mr. 
Chamberlain has changed his coat. If this means that he 
has been inconsistent, it is inaccurate. He has been no 
more inconsistent than a snake which sloughs its old skin. 
Rightly considered the Mr. Chamberlain of to-day is the 
product of evolution and environment. All men are 
that, no doubt, but few in so striking a degree as Mr. 
Chamberlain. His mind is essentially commercial : first, 
he strove for his own commercial advantage, then for that 
of Birmingham, then for that of the United Kingdom, 
and, lastly, for that of the Empire. The means which he 
has employed have varied, and rightly so, with the needs 
of the situation. He began in the screw trade and did 
well for himself; he became a municipal councillor, and 
afterwards mayor, and did well for Birmingham. He then 
turned his attention to politics and joined the Radicals, 
partly from heredity and partly because that party seemed 
to him most likely to advance the interests of business. 
But as his mind expanded to take in the idea of a world- 
wide empire living on commerce and supported by trade 
he joined those who have the interests of the Empire at 
heart, and with whose aid alone it was possible to achieve 
that commercial expansion, whether personal or national, 
which has really always been Mr. Chamberlain’s aim. 
This has been the Colonial Secretary’s object in life; he 
has pushed forward commercial expansion in varying 
circumstances with the tools ready to his hand, and he 
has done it with all his might. Mr. Marris’s book is 
really a contribution, and a useful one, to the “‘ Life” that 
will be written in years to come, but for the present it 
will serve. The collection of photographs of Mr. Chamber- 
lain is’ perhaps more extensive than his modesty would 
altogether approve ; but they, like the illustrations of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s residences and the caricatures from various 
sources, have their value for the historian. The chrono- 
logical tables are useful, and the index is unusually full. 
Altogether it is a needed and timely work, but one that 
must be read with discretion. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Woo1ncs AND WEDDINGS IN 
Many Cities. 


To produce a book upon the subjects which Mrs, Miln 
has here adventured was by no means an easy task, if it 
were to be more than a simple chronicle of curious facts. 
Mrs. Miln has succeeded in making it much more than 
that. Her treatment is always broad-minded—conspicu- 
ously so, indeed—and she has a sympathy and insight 
which render her observation of real value. She takes a 
wide and sound view of sexual relationship which may 
startle readers who have accustomed themselves to the 
narrow circle of the single outlook. It is this faculty of 
seeing things in true perspective, of realising the inevit- 
able force of custom and environment, which enables Mrs. 
Miln to treat with equal justice and understanding such 
different marriage systems as those of Norway and 
Hungary, of Ttaly and China. The chapter devoted to 
China is of particular interest, and it is selnihing to read 
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such sentences as these written by a lady who has made an 
intimate study of the people : 

Of all that I have learned of them I am most convinced 
of two things. First, that they are a great and an admir- 
able people; second, that the European who knows them 
most knows them little. 

As to the question of the general subjection of Eastern 
women, Mrs. Miln concludes that it exists more in appear- 
ance than in fact. Much of this talk of subjection is with- 
out understanding, and we are glad to welcome in Mrs. 
Miln one whose ideas of women’s education would be 
hailed as heterodox by the elect. For ourselves, we are 
in entire agreement with her. 

It must be added that the binding of the book is deplor- 
able ; a demy octavo volume, two and a half inches thick, 
should have a backing calculated to hold the pages to- 
gether for at least several perusals. A single reading had 
served to give three of the illustrations in our copy their 
unwilling freedom. (Pearson. 16s.) 


Tue Nivereenta Century: A DIALoGuE 
in UrTopta. By Havetock Ettis. 


We are often unable to accept Dr. Havelock Ellis’s 
ideals, or even to share his interests; but we recognise in 
him an earnest thinker whose comments on the present 
and the future of civilisation are always stimulating and 
suggestive. The criticism of the nineteenth century which 
he here puts into the mouths of two shadowy personages 
in a vaguely remote century perhaps gives us of his best. 
Doubtless it displays a certain impatience with, and a 
failure fully to understand, ways of life and thought 
unshared by the writer; yet it has things to say which we 
poor folk of the nineteenth century’s end may well ponder. 
An extravagant and aggressive development of nationalism, 
a complete failure to apply the teachings of science to the 
organisation of physical and material life, a singular want 
of care for beauty and craftsmanship—these are among 
the leading charges which Mr. Ellis brings against us; 
and who shall claim that they are not justified? Yet one 
feels that it is easy talking for folk in a distant century 
for whom somehow—but how ?—all the problems which 
baffle us have been solved. An analysis of the British 
type of character which closes the dialogue contains some 
good remarks on the interaction of the two racial elements— 
the Teutonic and what for the present we must call the 
Celtic—which go to form that type : 

The temper of their race was highly composite. Great 
Britain had not only been the prey of the most savage 
races of prehistoric Europe, which had thus passed on 
their characteristics unchanged to their descendants. 
Those remote islands had also been the ultimate refuge 
of the shyest and feeblest races of early Europe. And 
these, too, had passed on ‘their characteristics to the later 
possessors of the land, their cunning and reserve, their 
suspicion, their melancholy silence, their ideals, their 
dreams. Thus, they were perpetually oscillating between 
awkward timidity and an arrogance so unbounded that 
their own doctors regarded it as a disease, and dealt with 
it as ‘‘ morbid self-assurance.’”” So was produced an extra- 
ordinary amalgam of character which admirably fitted the 
British race for the special work which at one moment it 
was able to perform in the world. They were aided as 
much by the qualities of their weakness as by those of 
their strength. Their brooding reserve, their gloomy 
suspicion, their cunning, effected what sheer brute strength 
alone would never have been adequate to effect. 


(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) “we 


Somehow one does not grudge the multiplication of 
military.biographies. They are records of things definitely 
done or endeavoured, and if it is impossible to give atten- 
tion to all of them on publication they are assured of their 
= in the military records of the Empire. Two such 

iographies, both associated with India, are The Life of 
Lieut.-Col. John Haughton, by Major A. C. Yate (Murray, 
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12s. net.), and General Sir Arthur 7. Cotton: His Life’s 
Work, by his daughter, Lady Hope (Hodder & Stoughton, 
12s. net). Haughton was an Indian frontier man, and 
commandant of the 36th Sikhs; Cotton was an Indian 
famine expert, and a strenuous advocate of irrigation. 
Their lives terminated within a year of each other (1897 
and 1898), though at very different ages, and the one on 
the field of battle the other at home. 

It is rather singular that Captain A. T. Mahan does not 
write a preface to his Story of the War in South Africa 
(Sampson Low) to explain his special standpoint. As a 
master of strategy on the sea he is certainly not likely to 
be without fresh ideas on the strategy of the veldt, but the 
multiplicity of war-books forbids our giving his work 
more than this mention. 

Who was Thomas Hariot? How many of us have any 
knowledge of this inventor of the telescope, friend of 
Raleigh, historian of Virginia, and present occupant of a 
lowly bed in the garden of the Bank of England. It was 
the Virginian connexion that prompted the Hercules Club, 
of Vermont, to reprint Hariot’s Brief and True Report of 
the New Found Land of Virginia, but it is to the biographical 
zeal of the late Mr. Henry Stevens, the founder of the 
club, and of his son, Mr. Henry N. Stevens, that we owe 
the admirable little book of which the full title is Thomas 
Hariot, the Mathematician, the Philosopher, and the Scholar, 
Developed Chiefly from Dormant Materials. The phrase 
“developed chiefly from dormant materials” exactly 
describes the scholarly zeal which produced this admirable 
volume. 

Mr. Edgar Sanderson has broken fresh ground in writing 
and assembling in one book biographies of such patriot- 
heroes as Martin Diaz, the Spanish Guerilla chief; the 
heroes of the Tyrolese war of 1809; those of the Greek 
War of Independence, 1821-1827 (Byron’s war); Simon 
Bolmar, of the South American Revolution of 1811-1830; 
Schavyl of the Caucasus, and others. Historical novelists 
in search of plots will find them here. 

Members of the Scottish Presbyterian churches will be 
the readers of The Life of Henry Calderwood, by his son 
and the Rev. David Woodside (Hodder & Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.). As a minister, a University professor, a poli- 
tician, and an administrator of church affairs, but chiefly 
as a man of great breadth and kindliness, Prof. Calder- 
wood retains a place in Scottish hearts which ensures the 
popularity of this work. His books on social and ethical 
subjects were very numerous, and he wrote the Life of 
David Hume in the ‘‘ Famous Scots” series. 

‘“‘ A cosmopolitan impartiality,” says Mr. Henry Norman, 
in a preface, characterises M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s book on 
Far East problems which Mr. Richard Davey has trans- 
lated under the title of The Awakening of the East: 
Siberia — Japan — China (Heinemann). Mr. Norman’s 
preface is, in effect, a review of the book which he heartily 
recommends as an impartial dealing with “the gravest 
matter before the civilised world to-day.” 

Lord Rosebery does not pledge himself to all the views 
taken by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., in his little book, 
The War Office, The Army, and the Empire, but in a brief 
preface he recognises the writer’s competence to handle a 
subject of grave importance. The contents appeared in 
various newspapers. 

To the ‘‘Temple Primers” Mr. Dent adds International 
Law, by Mr. F. E. Smith, and Greek History, by Prof. 
Heinrich Swoboda. 

New editions do greatly pullulate. We have popular 
reprints of ‘‘Q.’s” romances, Dead Man’s Rock and The 
Splendid Spur from Messrs. Cassell, at 3s. 6d. each; a 
second edition of the late Lord De Tabley’s 4 Guide to the 
Study of Book-Plates (Sherratt & Hughes, Manchester) ; 
Kinglake’s othen in the “Little Library” (Methuen, 
ls. 6d. net.); Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, a pretty 
pocket edition (Kegan Paul, 1s. 6d. net); and Fenimore 
Cooper’s Deerslayer (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). 
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Fiction. 


Lord Jim. By Joseph Conrad. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Lord Jim is a searching study—prosecuted with patience 
and understanding—of the cowardice of a man who was 
not a coward. A moment of great trial came to Jim when 
he was mate of a steamer. He failed. For years he 
lived dully, never forgetting this failure; and then came 
an opportunity to retrieve (before God), and he took it. 
That is the story, in barest outline, which Mr. Conrad has 
lavished his-energy upon, omitting not the minutest tittle 
of evidence in Jim’s favour (and, through Jim, in favour 
of us all—for Jim’s trial and subsequent penance typify 
the trials and penances of all men); omitting nothing 
in Jim’s. disfavour ; reproducing every shaft of light that 
played upon Jim from all sides; and giving us, too, the 
wonderful bizarre setting of the drama: the mysterious 
tropical sea, the odd parti-coloured life of the Eastern 
port, with its natives, its captains, and its traders; and, 
later, the inner Jife of the tiny State in the Malay Peninsula 
where Jim worked out his salvation—all done with a 
poetical, romantic, half-wistful air for which we go in vain 
to any other English writer. That the book is of the sea 
and the East is in a certain way an accident: its applica- 
tion to life, to all of us, is in no way diminished by this 
chance. For Jim, as we have said, stands for the 
universal ; he has something in common with us all. 

We may, perhaps, return to the subject again, more 
particularly to Mr. Conrad's revelation of the East. But 
now we may just refer to the vividness of the glimpses 
which the story gives us, here and there, of some of the men 
who are engaged in relating the East to the West; those 
strange links with the two civilisations; voluntary exiles 
from this country, denationalising themselves that the 
British flag shall find trade wherever it penetrates. The 
romance of the merchant service is not a whit less enthral- 
ling, and is many times more curious, than that of the 
Navy, and Mr Conrad knows it all. There is in this 
book, Lord Jim, a wonderful figure of a latter-day 
buccaneer; and the old trader Stein, with his butter- 
flies and his resignation and his memories and his 
power, is a that fills the eye. They are em- 
bodied forth, these odd sojourners in their wrong hemi- 
sphere, so subtly, so almost magically, in this poignant 
narrative; they come silently and suddenly, and stay. 
And the str thing is that the story all the time 
is of Jim yang poor ish conscience, and his lost 
opportunity, and his es owl egoism (reaching even to 
the most confident of Mr. Oonrad’s readers); and yet, 
though Jim is the subject, and the beginning and the end, 
there is the crowded, mysterious East too, and there are 
these notable men—Brownand Stein, Brierley and Brierley’s 
mate, the German captain and the Swedish chandler, 
Cornelius and Doramin, Jewel and Tamb ’Itam and, more 
than all, Marlow. And yet, though so fully drawn, they 
have a place in the book only and solely by virtue of their 
relation to Jim. How Mr. Conrad cun tell so much so 
incidentally we cannot explain. But the secret gives him 
a double claim; for not only does he command attention 
for his story, but also for his art. He is at once a reader’s 
and a novelist’s novelist. 

The blemishes are very slight. We are a little doubtful 
if the picture of Jim given in the opening pages is the 
right one: we do not quite follow Mr. Conrad’s scheme in 
choosing to place him before the reader as a water-clerk 
at the outset. His water-clerking was not the most 
important phase of his life. Indeed, we do not quite see 
why this adult presentation was called for just there at 
all: why not have begun with page 3, at the words, 
‘Originally he came from a parsonage”? Again, there 
is a slight jerkiness in the passages immediately following 
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that might have been smoothed away. Lastly, there is - 
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the mechanical convention of the story itself, which decrees 
that Mr. Conrad shall retire at page 34 and hand over the 
rest of the narrative to a story-teller in an arm-chair on 
an evening after dinner. There is good precedent for this 
mannerisin. One of the finest short stories ever written— 
Turgenev’s ‘‘ Lear of the Steppes ””—is modelled on pre- 
cisely the same lines; yet we own to a prejudice against it. 

“Tn the case of Lord Jim, the objection is twofold, for it is 
not credible. This after-dinner story, told without a 
break, consists of about 99,000 words. Now it is unreason- 
able to suppose that the narrator, who chose his words 
with care, _— at a greater rate than 150 words a 
minute, which means that he was telling that after-dinner 
story to his companions for eleven solid hours. Mr. 
Conrad, we fancy, in his zeal, lost sight of this amusing 
prolixity. -He has also occasionally made his spokesman 
employ phrases such as no oral story-teller would be 
likely to compass. As an example, take this interlude 
on the moon : 


There is something haunting in the light of the moon; 
it has all the dispassionateness of a disembodied soul, and 
something of its inconceivable mystery. It is to our 
sunshine, which—say what you like—is all we have to live 
by, what the echo is to the sound: misleading and con- 
fusing whether the note be mocking or sad. It robs all 
forms of matter—which, after all, is our domain—vf their 
substance, and gives a sinister reality to shadows alone. 


That is all right; but we have some difficulty in believing 
it just there. It is not thus that men speak. 

One other point: the suicide of Brierley. 
persuaded that that is proved. 

But these, after all, are nothings. We mention them 
more in the hope that (for our own pleasure) Mr. Conrad 
may, perhaps, come to revise his say nee for story by 
story-teller above story by himself than because they really 
matter. Lord Jim is too fine for such spots to injure its 
beauty. 


We are not 


Pecewi. By E. W. Hornung. 
(Richards. 6s.) 


Mr. Hornune rivets our attention on a spectacle of 
one simplicity. We see a disgraced rector engaged, 

we the five years of his —— in rebuilding his 
church which an enemy has destroyed by fire. The 

ublicity given to his misconduct alienates from him every- 

ody in his parish. Alone and unaided—the pleonasm is 
really excusable—he shapes the stones of the new edifice 
and sets them in their place, while his enemy, the father 
of the woman he led astray, nurses the implacable hate 
which is to terminate in a tragic repetition of his sacrilegi- 
ous crime. There is a moment when the reader fears a 
breakdown in the poetic scheme of the story. Will the 
heroic clergyman find a haven in matrimony, and there 
forget a dead mistress and an expiated sin? Happily he 
does not, and he stands out in the mind majestically, a 
type unlikely to be imitated, but one that satisfies the 
hungriest idealism. 

The realism of the story is commendable. We seem to 
hear the weariful feet of the years of lonely labour; they 
are verily the “black oxen” of the Celtic poet. Not 
satisfied with ostracising him, his parishioners kill his dog. 
He has to be his own butcher and baker and housemaid. 
One suspects exaggeration, but surrenders to the charm of 
a simple, direct story, in the perusal of which it is un- 
necessary to look back at every tenth page to recall some 
forgotten motion of complicated machinery. 

To say that Peccavi is far better than the author’s last 
story is scarcely to place it. It is, in a sense, outside his 
art. Given the idea, and the inspiration for writing it 
came as a matter of course. 

The book is to be read for a single idea, and the 
character who impersonates it. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Ricuarp YEA-AND-Nay. By Maurice Hew tert. 


Mr. Hewlett’s first long work since The Forest Lovers. 
Book I. is called “ The Book of Yea”; Book II., ‘‘ The 
Book of Nay.” ‘The hero is Richard Coeur-de-Lion; but 
Mr. Hewlett gives him the name Richard Yea-and-Nay, 
invented by the troubadour baron yclept Bertram de Born. 
The romance begins before Richard’s coronation, and ends 
with his death at Chaluz. It is dedicated to the author’s 
friend, Mr. Edmund Gosse, ‘always benevolent to his 
intention.”” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


CHLORIS OF THE IsLAND. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


A romantic, bustling, adventurous story of a past day 
by a versatile writer who knows his period to the shape of 
a periwig. ‘Gad! so itis!” cried his master in alarm ; 
“but pooh, one man. . . . Drive on, and drive over him, 
rascal. The lady and I must reach the port to-night ere 
twelve.” It wasin the month of May of the year 1805. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


Ronatp KeEstrReEt. By A. J. Dawson. 


The cover shows a sandy, Eastern scene. Chapter I. 
takes us to Morocco, which is what we have the right to 
expect from the author of African Nights’ Entertainment ; 
then we are whisked to New South Wales; but it is in 
London that the story settles down to tell of journalism, 
authorship, love, and—rest. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Dr. Norra ann His Frrenps. By S. Werr MircHett. 


In his leisure Dr. Mitchell, a well-known New York 
physician, writes books—many books. His latest is not a 
novel in the regular form, but a series of conversations 
and incidents passing in the lives of a certain group of 
people, several of whom have already figured in the author’s 
earlier book, Characteristics. Among the characters, be- 
sides Dr. North, physician, are an artist, a scholar, a 
railway speculator, and a variety of ladies. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


A GENTLEMAN. By tHe Hon. Mrs. WaAttrer Forses. 


A novel of social life, introducing us to the world of 
titled folk, among them the Duke of Inveresk, ‘‘ one of 
the world’s darlings,” also ‘‘ oneof Nature’s darlings, which 
is a very different matter.” -4 Gentleman is the story of a 
dressmaker’s son, brought up by his mother “as a gentle- 
man,” of his awakening, and of his successful career. 
(Murray. 6s.) 


Trinity Betts. By Ameria E. Barr. 


A costume story of old New York. The heroine’s name 
is Catharine Van Clyffe, ‘“‘the bright, lovely Catharine 
Van Clyffe, who, just one hundred years ago, was a pupil 
in the school of the Moravian Sisters at Bethlehem.” The 
book contains some good pictures, and a quantity of music 
and lavender sentiment. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.)- 


By Lucas CLEEvVE. 


Winged words stare at us from the chapter headings, 
wild imaginings from the text, and on p. 210 we stumble 
on this: ‘‘ When we came out of the Sphinx, a fly was 
waiting outside, with the cabman asleep on the box. I 
got in, but neither Satan nor Death Sioned, and I was 
thankful to be alone.”” The publisher informs the world 
in an advertisement that Yolande ‘‘can hardly be compared 
to any other similar work if we [7.c., he] except Marie 
Corelli’s Z'he Sorrows of Satan.” (John Long. 6s.) 


YouanvE, THE PARISIENNE. 


Tue ADVENTURES or TytER Tattock. By Dick Donovan. 


T. T. was a private detective. Twenty-one of his adven- 
tures lie at rest between these covers: ‘‘ The Queensferry 
Mystery,” ‘‘Tracked by Teeth,” ‘“‘ Between Dead Lips,” 
and so on, and soon. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
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Tue YELLow Mav. By Cartron Dawe. 


Mystery, murder, Chinese secret societies, beginning 
“between Slough and Windsor, and ending in China.” 
“‘T almost shrieked aloud with joy. Why? A moment’s 
reflection gave me pause. Truly it was Ah Yon, but 
for what purpose? . . . ‘Makee set flee,’ said Ah Yon. 
‘Kung no ’ave love for you; Wooching welly cluel also. 
My ’ave come makee look see.’”” Mr. Dawe knows China, 
and has written many books about China, but the China- 
man in fiction remains a bore. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Or Royat Btoop. By Wituam Le Qvevx. 


Mr. Le Queux is known to us as a “ yarning” novelist 
with an untiring pen. We gather from a “ literary note” 
submitted by his publishers that.he is ‘‘a diplomatist as 
well as a novelist, and is known to most of the European 
British Embassies,” and that Of Royal Blood “ contains 
many thinly-disguised portraits of people well-known in 
Brussels, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, and is in reality 
founded on fact.” If this ‘item of news” finds readers 
for Of Royal Blood Mr. Le Queux will have his reward. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tae ConscrenceE or GILBERT 
PoLuarp. By Apetine SerGcEant. 


A leisurely, somewhat old-fashioned tale, but not neces- 
sarily any the worse for that. ‘So, for a time, Gilbert 
saw himself as God saw him, and knew that he—he, and 
not Hedworth—was at heart the -——.”” (Hodder & Co. 6s.) 


Over Grass-Grown TRaIts. By H. G. Sepp. 


“This, then, is a little book of Western stories, by 
Harry Graves Shedd, of which five hundred were printed, 
and the number of this volume is 375.” (Lincoln, Neb., 
U.S.A. : Kiote Co.) 


Tue Dvke. By J. Srorer Crovusron. 


The old Duke was a “‘drefful” bad man. When he 
was dying he said to his friend, Sir Pursuivant Debrette : 
‘“‘T haven’t had a folly that’s cost me less than a £50 note, 
and I’ve left a wardrobe that would fit out half the men 
about town.” Then he died, and this light-hearted tale 
by the author of The Lunatic at Large toys with the career 
of the new Duke. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Epwarp Barry. By Lovis Becks. 


He was a South Sea pearler. Follow him, and you will 
have plenty of excitement and adventure, for Mr. Becke 
is an old hand at the rousing yarn. ‘Like lightning 
Billy Onotoa spun round, his sheath knife flashing in his 
right hand, and the lust of blood in his eyes; in an 
instant the two were struggling madly together.” (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 


A Boer or To-Day. By G. Cossrns. 


This story is “actual,” if nothing else ; but we wonder 
the author was content to end it at the siege of Ladysmith. 
General Buller, Sir George White, Mr. Kruger, Joubert, 
are all served up in these pages. This is how the ex- 
President, having “‘ expectorated fiercely,” talks: ‘‘ Ach! 
how I hate them, those Englanders! When.the time 
comes, how they will open their eyes at the great guns 
and the shells! Almachtig! they little know how we are 


‘ putting by for that day.” (Allen. 6s.) 


We have also received: Zhe Weird Orient, by Henry 
Tliowizi (Philadelphia: Coates & Co.); Farthest South, by 
Harold E. Gorst (Greening, 2s. 6d.); 4 Detached Pirate, 
by Helen Milecete (Greening, 3s. 6d.); 4 Tragedy of 


- Errors, by Geraldine Hodgson (Allen); Straight Shoes, by 


C. G. Chatterton (Long, 6s.); and Olive Tracey, by Amy 
le Feuvre (Hodder & Co., 6s.). 
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Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
An Inquiry. 


Ir is eleven years since the publication of 4 Window in 
Thrums, and in,the meantime Mr. Barrie has issued only 
three novels. When a favourite of the public asserts 
himself only once in four years he takes the risk of being 
forgotten, or at least of receiving polite interest in exchange 
for enthusiastic admiration; but Mr. Barrie’s fame is as 
authentic, as actual, to-day as it was in 1889. Although 
Auld Licht Idylis preceded A Window in Thrums, it was 
the latter which, at a single stroke, established its 
author's position. .4 Window in Thrums secured for Mr. 
Barrie more than the warm regard of his readers; it 
secured their unchangeable affection; so that everyone is 
ineurably prejudiced in his favour, everyone is jealous for 
his reputation, everyone is ready to make excuses for him. 
And it may be said that he has needed excuses; for in 
these eleven years only his ambition has developed. He 
has industriously tried to write a great novel, but he has 
failed ; we loyally cover up his failure, pointing to this 
and that excellence of the books, and assuring one another 
that none but a man with a touch of genius could have 
written them; nevertheless we cannot entirely hide our 
disappointment, and occasionally we hint to him that he 
might return to short stories. We still confidently believe 
that he will repeat the success of A Window in Thrums, 
and we shall continue to believe: it is an article of faith ; 
in order not to forget it we constantly remind ourselves 
of it. 

Now, after eleven years, it is permissible and proper to 
examine the foundation of a man’s fame, to test, if we can, 
its ultimate security. We shall always love 4 Window in 
Thrums, but that need not prevent us from attempting to 
find out whether or not it quite deserves all our passionate 
worship. Our chief boist concerning 4 Window in Thrums 
has ever been that it makes us both laugh and cry, and 
we have said this in a tone to imply that to cause laughter 
and tears is the first and noblest aim of imaginative 
literature. But the first and noblest aim of imaginative 
literature is not either to tickle or to stab the sensibilities, 
but to render a coherent view of life’s apparent incoherence, 
to give shape to the amorphous, to discover beauty which 
was hidden, to reveal essential truth. The great artist 
may force you to laugh or to wipe away a tear, but he 
accomplishes these minor feats by the way. What he 
mainly does is to see for you. If, in presenting a scene, 
he does not disclose aspects of it which you woul not have 
observed for yourself, then he falls short of success. In 
a physical and a psychical sense his power is visual, the 
power of an eye seeing things always afresh, virginally, 
as though on the very morn of creation itself. 

. This supreme visual power, this virtue of the eye which 
creates by seeing, Mr. Barrie does not possess. No trace 
of it is discoverable in any of his work. He can select his 
facts with exquisite skill, but he sees them as a plain man. 
Take one of the most famous pieces in 4 Window in 
Thrums—a piece which the author thought sufficiently 
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good to use again in the stage version of The Little’ 


Minister—“ Preparing to receive company.” . There is 
nothing in it that the average reader would not have 
learnt for himself had he been fortunate enough to witness 
the scene recorded. The humour of it wants no revealing, 
and it is neither subtilised nor intensified. The incident is 
intrinsically and obviously amusing, and the author's 
phrases are happy—and that is all. It is the unconscious 
conviction of this lack of visual—that is, creative—power 
which drives Mr. Barrie to be always, at any cost, either 
humorous or pathetic, and to divert by nimbleness of fancy 
and jugglery of phrase. (Remember, that to catalogue 
his Jefects is not .to depreciate his fine qualities.) 
When he is neither humorous nor pathetic he is 
nothing. 4 Window in Thrums is one long oscilla- 
tion between making a certain class of people ridi- 
culous by reason of their manners, and making them 
dignified by reason of their extraordinary trials and 
fortitude. Thére is no “setting” to the pictures, no 
landscape, no verbal beauty, no feeling for anything except 
the figures ; the figures might be against a background of 
brown paper; they are posed like models in a studio; you 
will find no Egdon Heath in Mr. Barrie, no sense of 
nature’s large inclusiveness ; with Mr. Barrie man is man, 
and nature is something different, something negligible. 
As regards the humour and pathos, which alone constitute 
the book (imagine a diet of sugar and salt, a literature 
consisting solely of humour and pathos!), the humour is 
more spontaneous than the pathos. The pathos is too 
much insisted upon, even forced—as in ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Doctor,” and ‘ Jamie’s Home-coming.” One cannot but 
observe how again and again the author saddens one with 
the fact that it all happened long ago, ‘‘in the dear dead 
days beyond recall,” that everyone is dead and buried now, 
and the old house in ruins. This, to be frank, is not play- 
ing the game. From the beginning Mr. Barrie has had a 
tendency to sentimentalise, by which we mean to affect or 
exaggerate sentiment; the tendency was distinctly to be 
felt in 4 Window in Thrums; in The Little Minister it 
became more marked, more noticeably saccharine; and in 
the — version of The Little Minister, that excessively 
profitable lump of sweetstuff, it amounted to a confirmed 
habit of mind. 

When we arrive at the ‘‘Tommy” books—that history 
of the poor boy who runs off to London and becomes a 
renowned author—we are in Mr. Barrie’s second period, his 
analytic period. We find here that his literary sense, never 
refined nor robust, has. almost disappeared. His prose is 
even more conimonplace, more completely devoid of charm, 
and the dignity of the novel is openly mocked. ‘‘'There 
were no fish to catch, but there was a boy trying to catch 
them.” ‘‘At those moments the essence of all that was 
characteristic and delicious about her seemed to have run 
to her mouth, so that to kiss Grizel on her crooked smile 
would have been to kiss the whole of her at once.” 
‘Young men about to be married used to ask at the book- 
shops, not for the ‘ Letters,’ but simply for ‘Sandys on 
Woman,’ acknowledging Tommy as the authority on the 
subject, like Mill on Jurisprudence, or Thomson and Tait 
on the Differential Calculus.” This kind of thing, which 
abounds in both books, might pass in a farcical sketch for 
an evening paper, but jn novels purporting to be serious it 
is contemptible and distressing. Mr. Barrie seems to gambol 
through a story like a boy. He cannot resist the boyish 
impulse to “‘ lark,” and he seems quite unable to distinguish 
between wit and the most feeble smartness. That he 
should have chosen to write a two-part satire of nearly a 
thousand pages on a character with precisely the same 
failing as himself, was natural but unfortunate. ‘“'T. 
Sandys,” as his inventor loves to call him, was sentimental 
enough, but his sentimentality is as nothing to Mr. 
Barrie’s. Both novels, and Zommy and Grizel especially, 
are charged with sentimentality, even at their most satiric. 
The relations between Elspeth and her brother are an orgy 
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of sentimentality. In Zommy and Grisel Tommy gives 
Grizel a plant to cherish; when it, persistently droops she 
knows he is ill, and rushes across Europe to succour him ; 
she drops down before him just at the crisis of his flirta- 
tion with a lady of title, and then disappears ; he rushes 
back in pursuit of her with a velocity equalling hers; she 
is stricken with fever (of course); he nurses her back to 
life (of course); her mental recovery is not complete, but 
chivalrously he marries her. The manner of Tommy’s 
death (he gets hung up on a spiked wall) is evidently 
meant for a ferocious stroke of satire; it fails in its effect 
because it is unrealised and unconvincing. Like all the 
story after Tommy’s departure from Thrums, it has not 
been imagined—only invented in order to clothe an idea. 
The Thrums portion of the book—there are 260 unbroken 
pages about the hearts of Tommy, Grizel, Elspeth, 
and the manly lover of the last-named—is a tremendously 
detailed and elaborate piece of work; but it is tedious; 
and it is tedious because it is petty. There is no large 
poetic movement in it, no profound stir of passion; it 
seems out of the world, unrelated to the bigness of life, 
a twopenny affair which might excite a village. Except 
for the necessary exaggeration of its sentiment, it is an 
astonishingly correct chronicle of love and love’s counter- 
feit, but its narrowness and its tepidity stamp it with an 
unimportance against which all the author’s ingenuities of 
diversion are exerted in vain. The trouble with Zommy 
and Grizel is this: when it is true, it is dull; when it is 
not dull, it is either flippant or unconvincing; and it is 
marred throughout by a constitutional sentimentality. 
Here and there is a delightful page. The idyll of the 
lark (pp. 112-113) is a bit of sheer loveliness — a 
perfect trifle. If a last proof were needed, Zommy and 
Grizel proves for the third time that, though Mr. Barrie 
may be able to make a miraculous use of material which 
is ready prepared for him, he can do nothing great without 
such material. He cannot of himself convert normal life 
into material, and the reason is that he has neither the 
visual nor the lyric gift necessary to the transmuting of 
life into elevated art. He has succeeded twice, but only 
by chance ; he is not, in the strict significance of the term, 
a literary artist. 

Such is the conclusion to which reason leads us. But 
when we return to the best parts of 4 Window in Thrums, 
we are apt to remark that we care not whether Mr. Barrie 
is a literary artist or not, he is an undefined Something 
that we enjoy. As for posterity, posterity may think of 
Mr. Barrie what it likes; and that is just what posterity 
will do, till it likes not to think of him at all. 





Thackeray Revised (after reading ‘‘ The 
Master Christian ”’). 


THE Pope he is a happy man, 

His palace is the Vatican, 

And there he sits and drains his can: - 
The Pope he is a happy man. 

I often ray when I’m at home, 

“IT wish I was the Pope of Rome.” 


And then there’s Primate Temple too, 
With nothing in the world to do 

But smile, a spiritual peer, 

And sip delicious ginger beer. 

I’ve often wished, I hope no crime, 
That I might have his easy time. 


But since 7'he Master Christian 

*s exposed that awful Vatican, 

And proved how Satan makes his perch 
Within our own Established Church, 
No more I want the Primate’s See, 

No more the Pope I wish to be 
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Things Seen. 


The Leaf. 


‘““Granam, late Spain,” ‘Baker, late Poletti,” were 
the signs I read over the shops; and into each I read 
“Present, late Past,” as I walked through the main street 
of this town by the northern sea. Along this street in the 
late ’sixties I had seen the foam fly, and wondered it could 
fly so far. The scent of fusees in a holiday crowd came 
back unbidden. I recalled Jim, the luggage porter, — 
sideways on his trolley as he rattled round the town wit 
the boxes of arriving households. For very relief I looked 
at the changeless sea. It was my old sea, but desolate. 
Much else was still mine. These tall wooden palings, the 
sense of guns up there in the fort, the places in the town 
where the waves sounded deep or faint, the lodging-houses 
and their window-tickets—what a harvest of nothings! 
There stood the Life Boat collecting box, but where was 
the enamelled picture of the Life Boat? I grew old, and 
set my face toward the station. A little sound persisted, 
and I turned. One big leaf, dead, and so dry that it tinkled 
on the stones, was pursuing me in the dusk at my own pace. 
The sea muttered and gloomed; the leaf pattered on. I 
had been disowned; it was fitting that I should be 
mocked. 


Liberté. 


Tue Frenchman may be more subject to bureaucratic in- 
terference than the Englishman, but in his private life he 
has his /iberté to the full. The French live and let live; 
they are not offended as we are by the idiosyncrasies of 
neighbours ; they do not stare; they go theirown way. I 
saw an extreme case of liderté in the South of France this 
summer. On the pavement, in the full glare of the sun, 
at about eleven in the morning, lay a man in a fit. Around 
him was a crowd of some fifty persons looking on. They 
were all believers in Jiderté. They believed in giving him 
all the sun and all the room he needed in which to have 
his fit to the uttermost, and therefore they did nothing. 
It was fine, this fidelity to an idea. In England there 
would have been all kinds of fussy interference. One 
officious person would have brought water, another brandy ; 
one would have gone for a policeman, one for a doctor, one 
for an ambulance; one man would have knelt by the 
sufferer and loosened his collar; another would have held 
an umbrella over him to keep off the sun. The wretched 
fellow would have had no chance: his fit nipped in the 
bud, he would have been hurried off to a hospital and 
made a slave. In France they know better; in France 
there is /iberté. That man may be having fits yet, unless 
it happens that it is defendu to have fits on the pavement : 
in which case, Heaven help him! 


The Pass. 


Ir was a féte day at the Paris Exhibition, and the people 
covered the grounds like ants. At four o’clock the: féte 
ended, and at half-past four I had an important appoint- 
ment near the Petit Palais. I had given myself ample 
time to cross the grounds, but I had forgotten the hiving 
habits of the French peasant on a Sunday féte day. To 
reach my destination it was necessary to cross one of those 
bridges, eyesores of the Exhibition grounds, beneath 
which ran a Paris street. The steps of the narrow bridge 
were thronged with people slowly crossing: hundreds, I 
might a thousands, were waiting an opportunity to 
ascend. I, too, waited for a quarter of an hour, and was 





then but a few yards nearer the lowest of the steps. What 
was to be done? How could I keep my appointment? 
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A way I saw, but in the face of French officialdom how 
was it to be negotiated? It was to slip through the 
wicket-gate, cross the street under the bridge, and re-enter 
the Exhibition by the wicket-gate on the other side. 
But the gate was guarded by six gendarmes — stern 
and unyielding. Oogitating, I recalled the respect the 
French gendarme has for official documents, and I re- 
membered that my pocket-book contained many, of a 
‘kind. I buttoned my coat, gave my moustache a -twist, 
advanced, imitated, as far as I could, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s manner, pointed to the gate, and demanded, in 
fierce broken French, that I should be passed through 
without delay. The six gathered round me like bees, and the 
tallest of them, shaking his head, muttered something about 
a pass. Instantly I whipped out my pocket-book, and, as 
chance had it, there was a pink card loose between the flaps. 
This was taken, fingered, examined, volubly discussed : 
then, suddenly, they all raised their eyebrows, nodded 
their heads, unbent, and ushered me, with no small cere- 
mony, to the wicket gate. It was opened deferentially. I 
replaced the pass in my pocket-book. It will be useful 
again, for it was the card admitting me to the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. 





Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Messrs. Catman-Litvy are issuing a new edition of the 
joint work of Meilhac and Halévy. It is interesting and 
instructive to compare these plays with the drama of 
to-day. The drama of the hour is certainly more intel- 
lectual, more complex, more interesting, less innocent, and 
less gay. Even a generation ago the world was fresher 
than it is now. It still preserved a pretty note of senti- 
ment, and there was an effervescence, a bubble, about its 
wit, an innocence in its wickedness, that kept the moralists 
in good humour even when it went astray. To-day depths 
in perversity and cynicism have been sounded that poor 
Meiihac never dreamed of. So in the region of thought 
complicated heights have been scaled beside which his 
ingenuous intrigues are infantine. ‘‘ Frou-frou” is an 
effective play, agreeable to read; but contrast it with 
‘La Clairiére” of Donnay and Descaves, one of the most 
remarkable plays of our times, and you have all the differ- 
ence between graceful sentiment and brilliant intellect. 
Turn from the amusing ‘‘ Ingénue ” of Meilhac and Halévy 
to such a mordant forcible piece as Francois de Ourel’s 
“T’Envers d’une Sainte” if you would appreciate the 
immense stride in moral and mental complexity the latter 
Parisian drama has made. But with the old simplicity 
has gone a great deal of the gaiety, of the delightful 
brightness and charm of its character. This we realise as 
we read over again these old-fashioned plays which carried 
tears and laughter into the remotest corners of Europe. 
For who in youth has not wept over the sorrows of 
frivolous Frou-frou? Who in youth has not felt dread- 
fully gay after a rakish evening spent in the society 
of Offenbach and Meilhac and Halévy, with the fast 
Grand Duchess of Gérolstein, and the faster Belle Héléne ? 
Not to have heard in one’s teens ‘‘ Ah que j’aime les Mili- 
taires,”’ “ Dites-lui,” ‘ Voici le sabre de mon pére,’’ is like 
not having read ‘‘ Cinderella” or ‘‘The Three Calenders” 
in childhood. And not to have heard Schneider in 
‘‘La Belle Héléne,” and have come out of the theatre 
humming the cancan or the famous song of Paris with 
a vague sensation of being frightfully improper, and of 
hav:ng assisted at the jolliest possible sacrilege in the 
dethroning of the gods of the schoolroom with shouts of 
laughter—‘‘les dieux s’en vont, les dieux »s’en vont!” 
And to read over years after in the solitude of the library 
these broad farces, conscious of the vanished high spirits 
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and gaiety of life: without the glitter of footlights, 
the bright, impertinent music of Offenbach, the singing, 
the acting, scenery, and dress: all that made the fun of 
thirty years ago—the fun seems poor enough and the wit 
thin enough to be sure. As for the wickedness—which I 
suspect was the best part of their enchantment in young 
imaginations—it has vanished like the snows of yester-year. 
We have gone ahead since those days in stage wickedness. 
Héléne is but an innocent, rowdy schoolgirl, who achieves 
nothing worse in the dark region of crime than calling a 
silly shepherd lad “‘mon petit Loulou.” Both the Grand 
Duchess and the beautiful Helen might nowadays be acted 
in the nursery, so boisterous and harmless and ingenuous 
have they become with age. 
' The plays contained in the two first volumes are varied, 
and some, like “ Frou-frou” and ‘‘La Petite Marquise,” 
are known to everybody. On the whole, I think ‘La 
Veuve” the best of the lot, so far. The cynicism of these 
delicious writers is most kindly and human. Contrast 
“La Veuve,” for instance, with ‘‘ L’Ecole des Veufs””—a 
terrible play of the rosse school, of a ferocious cynicism— 
if you would realise how sentimental the wicked Parisian 
was thirty years ago, how good-natured and transparent 
in comparison with the depraved and blighted develop- 
ment of modern days. The Countess, ten months a widow, 
persists in taking her widowhood too tragically for the 
taste of her friends, who combine in a little conspiracy 
against the undiminished forces of sorrow. Everywhere 
in her house are framed portraits of the dear defunct, 
and .in the middle of the drawing-room, above a divan, 
his bust in marble. Her friends come to dinner, but the 
Countess’ will not change her mourning-gown of un- 
trimmed stuff; and when macaroni is served, because the 
late Count loved it, his widow bursts into tears, and the 
men profit by the occasion to swallow several glasses of 
wine ‘‘with the air of men who would prefer to drink 
Bordeaux in a more amusing spot.”’ All noise is banished 
from the hotel, lest it shall trouble the grief of the 
Countess; and she invites a poor relation to come and 
stay with her, to play the ‘“‘ De Profundis” and Chopin’s 
Funeral March every evening. Coming from the dinner- 
table on the arm of a guest, a naval officer, she sees the 
bust, and flings herself on the divan under it with a moan. 
The naval officer mentions that he is soon going to the 
Martinique, on which the Countess tearfully cries: ‘‘ He 
was born at the Martinique.” General emotion. It 
subsides, and he refers to Saint-Pierre; another outburst 
of the Countess—he passed the first seven years of his 
life at Saint-Pierre! She then commissions the unfortunate 
naval officer to procure her a portrait of her husband, 
which ought to be at the Martinique—“ he is on a wooden 
horse,”’ she explains, “holding a tiny sword in his right 
hand, his left letting fall a trumpet.” ‘The naval officer 
promises she shall have the portrait of her husband at six 
years old on his return three months later. Needless to 
say, the amiable conspiracy of her friends by that time 
will have succeeded; the dark stufis will be removed; 
lights in the house of mourning abundant; laughter once 
more resounding ; the Countess attired in silk with orna- 
ments ; and the bust, the famous bust of the dear defunct, 
relegated to the attic. The naval officer meekly hopes 
that time, which appeases all grief, will lessen hers— 
“‘There are sorrows which time cannot appease. In 
three months’ time you will find me as I am to-day”; 
and then adds: ‘“ You will take every care of the 
portrait during the journey?” In three months’ time 
he returns to find her going to be married, and 
the portrait rejoins the bust in the attic. It is a bright 
and charming play; full of easy wit; written with the 
delicacy, the grace, the clarity and precision of touch 
so conspicuous in all the work of these writers. The 
work throughout is so united, so even, that no one can 
any ge what belongs to Meilhac and what is Halévy’s. 
ut the stories of Ludovic Halévy may assist us to the 
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conviction that the delicate finish of style, the quiet 
humour, the urbanity and charm are all his; while 
Meilhac brings to the united labour dramatic deftness, 
the stage art, the more boisterous drollery, the more 
pungent wit. Never did writers so thoroughly complete 
one another. Never was collaboration more harmonious. 
The one never runs ahead of the other. Nothing jars, or 
frets, or in this polished theatre of two men of 
the world. Depth, poignancy may be lacking, as in our 
more complex days we have come to demand these 
elements in emotion; but the incomparable ease is a 
quality that grows rarer, and which here claims our full 
admiration. 

There is something else we must admire in these plays: 
their complete lack of perversity, their general tone of 
healthiness and virtue. It is not a prudish or a preaching 
virtue, by any means. It is a sort of laughing, idle, 
amiable admission that marriage is the best possible union 
of the sexes, and that in marriage fidelity to its vows is 
our best security for happiness. This moral is more 
strongly insisted on in “ Frou-frou”’ than in any of the 
other pieces, but the same moral underlies even the 
lightest, the frothiest nonsenses, like the “‘Ingénue.”” What 
could be of a wittier, more mocking irony than the scene 
in “‘ La Petite Marquise,” where Henriette discovers the 
futility of her sacrifice of home and husband to the lover 
who has been writing her burning letters, taking the stars, 
thunder, eternity to witness the depth and height of his 
passion ? 


Max: It is not at this moment when you are making 
such sacrifices for me that I could hesitate—for you are 
making sacrifices for me! aren’t you? Good God! aren’t 
you? Your position in the world—your reputation. 

HENRIETTE: Everything, everything ! 

Max: It is too much, perhaps —— 

HENRIETTE: No, no, my friend. 

Max: You say that because you haven’t reckoned it up 
—but if you had—— 

HENRIETTE: I have. 

MAx: And that didn’t prevent you? 

HENRIETTE: I only wished there was more. 

_ Max: Ah! (Movement.) So, like this we are going. to 
live together ? (Henriette nods.) And what shall we do ? 

HENRIETTE: We’ll travel in Switzerland. 

Max: Oh, Switzerland in winter. 

HENRIETTE: We'll go to Italy—to Venice. 

MAx: (aside) I was waiting for Venice. 

HENRIETTE : And then we'll return here. 

MAx: Always together? Alone? 

HENRIETTE: In the beginning, yes. You would not 
expore me—— But time, you know, settles things—— 
later, in two or three years, we can begin and see people. 

Max: Ah!—I am enchanted. 

HENRIETTE: Of course. . 

MAX : (without conviction) On my word! 

HENRIETTE: I wish I could believe it; but looking at 
you, in spite of myself—— 


And when he hears her husband has given her back her 
freedom, he cried: ‘‘ But he has no right—certainly not, 
he has no right. Ah, that would be nice indeed, if the day 
he wants to get rid of his wife a husband need only say 
to her: ‘ You are free,’ and if the wife after that has only 
to go off and drop down upon a poor young man——.”’ 
Henriette, disillusioned and wounded on perceiving that 
what Max wanted was surreptitious visits and not her 
whole life, exclaims: ‘‘ He invoked eternity. He took the 
roar of thunder and the palpitation of the stars to witness ” 


—and takes the next train back to her husband, who lets | 


eternity, the stars and thunder alone. 
H. L. 
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The Book of 1821. 


Seventy to eighty years ago the most sold, borrowed, 
thumbed, and ‘talked of book in the English language was 
“TIFE IN LONDON; or, Tae Day anv Nicur Scenes 
or Jerry Hawrnory, Esq, and his elegant friend 
Corrtntutan Tom, accompanied by Bos Loarc, the Oxonian, 
in their Rambles and Sprees through the Metropolis. By 
Preece Ecan.” The same is reprinted in this year of 
decorum 1900, by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, with the 
preface that John Camden Hotten wrote to his edition of 
1869. eg and forty years ago,” Hotten begins, try- 
ing to take his readers back to an age forgotten, ‘‘ this 
was the book—the literature—of that pues the one which 
many elderly gentlemen still remember far away in the 
distance of youth.” Already, in 1860, Thackeray had 
been to the British Museum on purpose to get Life in 
London ; and he found it, on reperusal, not so brilliant as 
he had supposed it. ‘‘But the pictures!—oh!—the 
pictures are noble still. . . . The park! delicious excite- 
ment! The theatre! the salon!! the green room!!! 
Rapturous bliss—the opera itself! and then perhaps to 
Temple Bar, to knock down a Charley there.” But, he 
added sorrowfully, ‘‘ Now every London man is weary 
and blasé. There is an enjoyment of life in these bucks of 
1823 which contracts strangely with our feelings of 1860. 
Here, for instance, is a specimen of their talk and walk” ; 
and then he quotes this Vauxhall passage : 

“« If enjoyment is your motto, you may make the most of au 
evening in these Gardens more than at any other place in 
the Metropolis. It is all free and easy—stay as long as 
you like, and depart when you think proper.” ‘ Your 
description is so flattering,” replied JERRY, ‘‘ that I do 
not care how soon the time arrives for us to start.” Loaic 
proposed a “ bit of a stroll,” in order to get rid of an hour 
or two, which was immediately accepted by Tom and 
JERRY. A furn or two in Bond Street—a stroll through 
Piccadilly—a ‘‘ look in” at Tattersall’s—a ramble through 
Pall-Mall — and a strut on the Corinthian Path, fully 
occupied the time of our heroes till the hour for dinner 
arrived, when a few glasses of Tom’s rich wines soon put 
them on the qui vive ; VAUXHALL was then the object in 
view, and the TRIO started, bent upon enjoying all the 
pleasures which this place so amply affords to its visitors. 

So young Londoners were d/asé in 1860, were they, and 
knew no such enjoyment of life as this? Well, I was not 
born in ’60, but in ’86 I was Jerry, and S—— was my 
Bob Logic; and we were young and not witless; and we 
roamed—ah! how we roamed London. That description 
which seemed out of date to Thackeray in 1860 does not 
seem out of date when I apply it to ’86; it then seems 
the authentic peean of Youth in London—our youth. To 
be sure, we did not enter salons or green-rooms, and we 
never gave a thought to the opera. Nor did we strut 
anywhere. But how we mowed the night streets, talking, 
observing, comparing! With what large and irrecover- 
able grace we dined—table @héte—for a shilling in Soho, 
trifling long with the olives, long with our cigarettes and 
Le Petit Journal Pour Rire, which was full of Grévin’s 
croquis in the Egyptian style, and Léonce Petit’s ‘‘ Nos 
Paysans”’—all Brittany and Normandy in outline, the 
cider harvest, the truffle gatherers, the peasants in tall 
hats shooting for drinks, the ambling priest, the many- 
gabled village, and the church ; and our French host over 
there at a spare table helping a wing and salad to 
Madame, who wore a top-knot and chirped to her canary! 
France in London! Everything in London! Then did we 
stroll to Leicester-square, and you shall not tell me that the 
night sky is now so deeply bine over the garden, or the 
bra lights so wickedly alluring, as they were in ’86. 
And the clean, quiet Sunday mornings. S—— came 


to my lodging at eleven that we might read Hazlitt 
in the morning light, and in the evening he received 
me at his, that we might read Horace over roasting 
chestnuts, aad rant of pale Caecuban and old Falernian as 














though we knew the taste of them—even in Soho. And 
in those far-off days we read Sappho, and S—— caught 
Caoudal’s trick of pointing and gesticulating at objects 
with his thumb in a circular twisting motion, like the 
sculptor working on clay. Or we went round to St. John’s 
Wood, where was a great studio fire, and sketches, and 
jugs of beer, and halfpenny nap, and lay figures, and 
stories, and untimely song. And the concerts at the 
Langham—ah me; and all this was fourteen years ago, 
when the "bus drivers were fat. We, at all events, were 
not b/asé, and in the Book of Youth it is not so written. 
But in that book I hope it is written of us, as of Jerry, 
that we sought ‘‘to respect and follow notions of real 
gentility—and to select the most sensible and agreeable 
persons in society as companions . . . to join in the fun— 
to enjoy the Jark—to laugh at the sprees, and to be alive in 
all our Ramsrzs.” The charm of Pierce Egan’s book may 
have gone, but the charm of its title—how that remains ! 

‘ U. 








An . Examination Paper on 


Richard Feverel. 


Tue following examination paper on Mr. Meredith’s The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel has been prepared (for his own 
delectation) by a student of that ye oe book who, 
beyond the statement that he is a Schoolmaster, wishes 
to remain anonymous. If any of our readers care to 
answer any or all of the questions we shall be glad to 
forward their papers to the Schoolmaster, and to publish 
his decision ah comments in the AcADEMY : 


1. Discuss Sir Austin Feverel’s qualifications for writing 
his ‘“‘ Proposal for a New System of Education of 
our British Youth.” 
2. Sketch his “‘ System,” showing its effect (¢) on him- 
self, (6) on his son. 
3. Enumerate Richard’s Ordeals, and say how he came 
through them. 
. Compare Lucy with Amelia in Vanity Fair. 
( 5. Discuss the merits of the “Pilgrim’s Scrip” as a 
literary device. 
. Put a value on the book (a) as a Love-story, (4) as an 
essay on Education, (c) as an essay on Woman. 
. Is the author a misogynist or philogynist, a realist or 
idealist ? Upon what do you base your conclusions ? 
8. Compare the texts of the first and last editions (1859— 
1899) and say whether you find in the changes 
evidence of a widening or a narrowing of the 
author’s mind. 
9. Say all you can in favour of Bessie Berry. Can any- 
thing be said against her? 
10. Contrast the significance of ‘ kissin’”’ and ‘‘ cookin’.” 
11. Write short essays on Penny Whistles, Old Dogs, The 
Wild Oats Theory, Titans, Hot and Cold Blood, 
Hitting below the Belt, ‘‘ checked prespiration.” 
12. Who said, and under what circumstances : 
‘“‘Expediency is man’s wisdom, doing right is 
: God’s.” 
‘Sauces are the top-tree of this science.” 
“You might have shaved your head.” 
“He was a black Berry to me.” 
‘“‘ Your pipe an’t a shrew.” 
‘‘ Falstaff is only, to us, an incorrigible fat man.” 
“Will virtuous people let me earn my bread? I 
could not get a housemaid’s place.” 
‘We must all die, and the secret of the thing is to 
die game.” 
‘‘ Health’s everything.” 
‘‘ Johnson haven’t got a name for me.” 
13. Forecast Richard’s after-cureer. 
14. What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 


he 
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Correspondence. 


Some Points. 


Srr,—Would you allow me to draw your attention to a 
sentence in the review of Morley’s Cromwell in your issue 
for October 27, p. 375, col. 1: “ More finished and artistic 
English has been his in the work of his earlier days, before 
politics claimed him for their own”? “ Politics” is defined in 
Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary (p. 387, 1879) as a noun 
singular; but here manifestly it is connected as a plural 
with “their.” Further, if the perfect “‘ has been” implies 
the continuance of an action from a past up to a present 
time, its employment in this sentence with regard to work 
accomplished in a period long ago ended must, I fancy, 
be due to some oversight. One may occasionally hear 
a Frenchman say, “I have been there yesterday.” 
Similarly, Miss Braddon writes (Zhe Day Will Come, 
p. 359, 1890): ‘I have lain awake many a night when [ 
was a girl listening to his footsteps,” where the associated 


perfect and past tenses relate to one and the same early 


period of the speaker’s existence. Also the Pall Mall 
Gazette (April 6, 1896, p. 1, col. 3) makes the statement: 
* In the war of 1793-1802 twice a French force has landed 
in these islands, and once a large force had come within an 
ace of landing.” ‘The above sentences, I would submit, 
are all alike contrary to the genius of the English language 
in their association of the perfect tense with descriptions 
of totally bygone events. 

Another point: In ‘Things Seen,” p. 386, in the 
words, ‘“‘On every piece of paper was scribbled ribald or 
insulting remarks,” a slip (far from rare in modern 
publications) has, I think, been made in the use of the 
singular “‘was” for ‘“‘ were.” A recent number of the 
Atheneum falls seemingly into the opposite error where 
it says (p. 543, col. 3): “Contact with the earth, from 
which sprang Antzous, the immediate experience of natural 
things and natural men, are the essential food of the poet.” 
Here what is made to serve as a second subject of the 
verb appears to be simply an appositional or explanatory 
clause which should be preceded by a dash. 

Further, might I suggest the following as possible 
emendations in your current issue: On p. 377, col. 2, “or” 
for “nor” in the sentence: ‘It is not brilliant nor very 
attractive’; on p. 376, col. 1, ‘‘so” for “as” after “do” 
in the words: ‘‘ He did not do as much as was effected by 
Napoleon”; ‘‘ probably” for the Scotch “likely ” in Mr. 
T. Edwards-Jones’s letter, p. 389, col. 2; and ‘‘a usage” 
for ‘‘an usage ” in I. C. S.’s communication, p.. 390, col. 1? 
—I am, &c., Francois H,. Burier. 


Lowell’s Puns. 


Sir,—As the contributor to the October Lippincott of 
the article on “‘ Lowell’s Puns,” criticised by Mr. Stillman 
in your columns, permit me to say that I gladly submit 
with all deference to Mr. Stillman’s authority, but feel 
that he would be the last one to wish his own criticism to 
remain, where in error, uncorrected. 

Mr. Stillman’s intimacy with Prof. Horsford must 
have been before the time of Prof. Horsford’s dis- 
covery, as he believed, of Norse remains, and his identifi- 
cation of a spot near Cambridge—in fact, some distance 
farther up the river—with Norumbega. Here he erected 
a monument, usually called Norumbega Tower, opposite 


‘which there is now a popular resort called for that reason 


Norumbega Park. Mr. Stillman considers it impossible 
that such an identification could have been made, for the 
reason that Cambridge is miles from the sea, that it is 
navigable only by rowboats, and that we should never 
have heard the last of undergraduate jokes upon the 
landing in Cambridge. The distance from the sea is, in 
fact, only three or four miles, and Mr. Stillman will surely 
recall that schooners pass up to a point opposite the town 


a 


| 
| 
{| 
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through a succession of drawbridges. These facts, how- 
ever, concern Prof. Horsford’s theory, not the essential 
fact of the identification, or the story. Mr. Stillman may 
readily learn upon inquiry that the theory did awaken 
some mild amusement in academic circles, even if it was 
not of such vital interest and importance as to become the 
object of undergraduate humour. 

n regard to the proper place of Eudamidas in the royal 
line of Sparta, I will certainly assume the blame of mis- 
representing Mr. Lowell rather than lay it at the door of 
my genial informant, who is, I imagine, a friend of Mr. 
Stillman’s as he was of Mr. Lowell’s. My own knowledge 
of such matters is very ancient history indeed, and my 
mistake in calling the royalty in question the first King 
of a may very probably have been due to a hazy 
recollection of the fact that he was not only “ brother of 
Agis,” but also had a right to the prouder title, ‘‘ Euda- 
midas the First, King of Sparta.” At all events, I am 
content to know it is ‘‘all in the family,” and the joke 
none the worse.—I am, &c., ©. G. Curb. 

2312, De Lancey-street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
October 29, 1900, 


Craps. 


Str,—According to the Standard Dictionary, published 
by the Funk & Wagnails Company, of New York, “‘ craps” 
is a game of chance, in which the object is to guess the 
numbers thrown on two dice. No doubt it is to this game 
that ‘“‘Mr. Dooley” refers in the passage quoted.—I 
am, &c., nent TowNEND. 





**A Dream of Fair Women.”’ 


Sm,—While thanking you for your appreciative notice 
of my translation of M. de Maulde’s Les Femmes de la 
Renaissance, may I be allowed to correct a misapprehension, 
of some ——— to the author and the reader, as to my 
omission of some footnotes, and to clear myself of the 
implied reproach? The only footnotes omitted are bare 
references, mainly in abbreviation, to a long list of 
authorities, B ew and MS., occupying twenty-one 
pages of small print at the end of the French original. 
The omission of this bibliography was required, as I 
mention in my preface, by M. de Maulde’s publishers, 
whose motive may be surmised. Since it was thus out of 
my power to provide the key, M. de Maulde agreed with 
me that it was useless to encumber the pages of the transla- 
tion and perplex the reader with enigmatical references like 
“‘La Vauguyon, f° 31; Chanzy, p. 148; Bouchet, f 19 v°; 
le Tasse, p. 146.” The reader is deprived of nothing else. 
—I am, &e., Grorce H, Ety. 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 59 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best set of 
“ Literary Truths.” The prize is awarded to Miss M. C. Cordue, 
33, Weymouth Street, W., for the following : 


Competence is the canker of genius. 


A poet is borne, not appreciated. 
It is better to be unread than unreadable, 


It is quite possible that each maxim in the above set has been 
excelled by maxims scattered through the others; but the prize 
was offered for the best set of three, and has been so awarded. 
Other contributions are as follows : 


_ In the sixteenth century men looked in their hearts and wrote ; 
in the nineteenth, they look in the hearts of the “general reader,’’ 
and, if they can, into the editor's. 


The Academy. 
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When a poet is dead, the praises of his verse, however loud, do 
not reach him. 

There is nothing in existence that has not an aspect of beauty. 
Art perceives that beauty and sets it forth; therefore there is 
nothing that may not be a subject for the artist. And the more 
beauty a man can see, the greater artist he is. fA. J. C.] 


Mere literary “ taste” is not necessarily literary talent, any more 
than a flint is a rifle. The lock, stock, and barrel must count, 

As in the preparation of jugged hare the possession of the hare is 
imprimal, so for success in literature one must first gain a name. 
How, for example, would a Master Christian or “ Absent-minded 
— have fared over other signatures ? 

ter all, true literature is but the expression of the best thoughts 
expressed in the best way. All else is mere trite statement—Ollen- 
dorfian sentences of the exercise book. 
[H. W. D., London.] 


Fiction married to purpose is too often divorced from Art, because 
purpose is usually a consequence, and not the cause of great works 
of imagination. 

Original minds are valuable because of what they suggest ; 
second-rate minds are condemned by what they express, for in te)l- 
ing all they most frequently teach nothing. 

Two critics never err—Time and Human Nature: the first rescues 
what is true from neglect ; the second condemns what is false to 
oblivion. [A, E. W., Inverness. | 


If a thing is worth doing in literature it is certainly worth doing 
well ; but it is a mistake to suppose that because a thing has been 
well done it was worth doing. 

The author's extremity is the devil’s opportunity. 

There are writers who convince us that language was not given 
to us te conceal thought, but to conceal its absence. 

[F. F. C., Reigate. | 


The right word is like the sunlight—it is content in playing hide 
and seek. 

The edges of your style cannot be too fine, and the body of it 
cannot be too full. : 

Delicate writers should not trifle with their adjectives, for fear of 
producing damp that may lead to fog. [C. C., London. ] 


From other papers we take the following maxims : 


The careful author watches his adjectives, There are plenty of 
them, but, as a rule, only one fits the case in point exactly. 
. [E. P., London. ] 


A successful novelist, when he writes, must keep one eye on his 
work, and the other on the amiable weaknesses of his six-shilling 
public. [E. L.C, Redhill j 


A large circulation is as much a sign of literary excellence aia 
large paunch is a sign of physical health, 


You never know what “cant” is till you read the novel of a 
woman who writes against it. [F. M. E., Minehead. | 


In Bookland the state of the circulation is no index of healthy 
life. [J. D. W., London]. 


It was a bad day for literature when men ceased to write “ thou,” 
and began to write by the “ thou.” [. S., London. } 


Other replies received : J. B. H., Sheffield; A. M, P., Hampstead ; 
L. L, Ramsgate ; H. A. M., London ; A. G., Cheltenham ; R. F. McC., 
Whitby; T. C., Buxted; G. L., Didsbury; M. A. W., London; 
A. O'D., London; C. C. B., Epworth (?); M. B., Derby; C. 58., 
Keleo; E. H. H., Streatham; E. G., Hornsey ; A. C., Blackford ; 
G. W., Hull. 


Competition No. 60 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best prose parody of the 
style of a living writer. The writer parodied should be well 
known, and a limit of 250 words should not be exceeded. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, November 14, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accom 

ise the first only 


each attempt with a separate 
msidered. 


coupon ; 0 ill be co 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.'S 


Publications. 


NEW NOVEL BY CHRISTIAN LYS, 
Author of “ The Fortress of Yadasara.” 


NOW READY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF LADYPLACE. 


“Readers of ‘ The Fortress of Yadasara’ will not be disappointed with Mr. Lys’s new volume. The 
mystery is one that would baffle Sherlock Holmes himself. The characters are all lifelike and interesting, 
that of the stout German doctor being particularly clever.” 


THE MYSTERY OF LADYPLACE. 


By CHRISTIAN LYS. 
* An enthralling story, will hold the readers attention from first to last.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





COMPLETE SETS OF THE 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


To 


“THE ACADEMY” 


can still be obtained for 33.6d. They consist 
of 37 Portraits—viz. : 


BEN JONSON. 
JOHN KEATS, 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


TOM HOOD. 
THOMAS GRAY. 
ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL 


RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
8. T. COLERIDGE, 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON, 
WALTER SAVAGE 


JOHN MILTON. 
WILLIAM COWPER, 
CHARLES DARWIN, 
ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL, 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 
PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 





| WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STRELE, 


LANDOR, | ALEXANDER POPE, 


SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON, 
HENRIK IBSEN, 











Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE FORTRESS OF YADASARA. 


BY CHRISTIAN LYS. 
With 8 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 


** The tale is told with spirit and art, so that throughout we feel the shadow of the Fortress over us.” 


theneum. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN AND ARTIST. 
By MAX O’RELL. 


“ Few there are who read ‘ Woman ana Artist’ who 
will not hope to make Max O’Rell’s better acquaint- 
ance as a story-teller.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“This book of Max O’Rell s is both wholesome and 
entertaining : it is the work of one who has a genial 
love for his fellow men, and who has always some- 
thing good to say of them.”—Literary World. 

** Sparkles with bright pbrases and sayings.”” 

Lloyd’s News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


TO PAY THE PRICE. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


With Original Illustrations by 
Arthur A. Dixon. 


‘Whatever the setting of Mr. Silas Hocking’s 
stories, he is always entertaining; there is a manly 
religious tone without cant in his books which makes 
them wholesome and attractive to all c'asses of readers. 
As in all Mr. Hocking’s novels, there is plenty of 
incident in the story, with many dramatic scenes 
showing an intimate knowledge of many phases of 
life and keen observation of the lights and skades of 
human character.”—Birmingham Garette, 


| Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DOGS OF WAR. 
| A Romance of the Civil War. 
By EDGAR PICKERING, 
With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 


** Another old-world tale, relating the adventures of 
one of Cromwell’s celebrated company of Ironsides, 
ounce The story is brimful of incident and stirring ad- 
venture, told without extravagance or too strong 
evidence of party feeling.” —Birmingham Gazette. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


“*The De Willoughby Claim’ shows the gifted 
authoress at her best. The novel is one of the most 
human that has been published this year, and is full 
of that sweetnessand pathos we have come to look for 
in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s work. The characters are 
all lovable....... It is the biggest thing Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett has attempted, and she has been rewarded 
with conspicuous success,”’— Weekly Sun. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each, 


A CHASE ROUND the WORLD 
By ROBERT OVERTON. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
“Mr. Overton has written a thoroughly entertain- 
ing story, worthy of his. best efforts, and his exciting 


narrative has been capitally illustrated by A. Monro,”’ 
Publishers’ Circular. 





TRAVELS by the FIRESIDE: 
A Book for Winter Evenings. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M. 
With Original Illustrations by Gordon Browne 


HUNTING FOR GOLD: 


Adventures in the Klondyke. 
By HUME NISBET, 
With Original Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 


KINGS OF THE SEA: 
A Story of the Spanish Main. 
By HUME NISBET. .« 


With Illustrations by J. B. Greene. 
A capital story of adventure on the Spanish Main, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 











SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo0, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free, 
THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes...... full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 


British Weekly. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
= Felicitons exposition, ed, intense eloquence, 
and beautifal illustration.”—Word and Work. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
8 " 
S Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.” — Christian ’ 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. 


“‘ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.”” 


Methodist Times. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. : 
**No British preacher has unfolded this portior of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 
North British Daily Mail. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LIMITED, 
21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 





An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN, 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Crimean War......... 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 











Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d, 





London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO 
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OUTH AFRICA.—CLASSES in ZULU 

and TAAL (Ca x over pare Ar. od 

. SANCTUARY, 4 Miss A. Wenner fa Doe nat” Park 
Hr ’ Noewe 


[TNIVERSITY o of ABERDEEN. 
WILSON TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP. 


ARCH Z0LOGICAL eee 
This Fellowship is now vacant, and the Wilson T: 
prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the ap 
Applicants must be Graduates of the University of Aberdeen. 
Th hey are required to indicate the character of the work 
d to and to sketch the plan of travel and 
study whereby the work is to be carried out. The Fellowshi 
is of the py vans of £200, and the Fellow will be elected 
fora od of ears, commenaing at 15th March, 1901. 
Further informa on may be had from Professor Ramsay, ll, 
College Bounds. Aberdeen, or from A. Martineau, Advocate, 
36. Bridge Street, Aberdeen, with whom applications should be 


Aberdew nm, 23rd October, 1900. 


N #®*¥ soUTH WALES. 


UNIVERSITY 01 OF SYDNEY. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 
THe need are invited from Gentlemen qualified to 
fill the CHAIR of GREEK. 

Salary £900 per A, Pension of £400 per annum under 
certain conditions after twenty years’ service. £100 allowed 
for passage expenses to $ eo. uties begin June Ist, 1901. 

Further particulars be obtained from the Agenrt- 
rh my ror New Sow i) ates, 9, Victoria Street, London, 

.» to wr applications, stating applicant’s age and quali- 
by four copies of testimoniais 
cabenitteds should be sent not later than 30th gg 1900. 
HENRY COPELAN 
Agent-General for New South Wales. 








'rustees are 
potent. 








15th October, 1900. 


GATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
\4, Hearletta, 6 Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Bt. 


: OATALOGUES post 1 free on application. 
}OREIGN 





BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & 00., 7, 80H 80HO SQUARE. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman. 


ied enced in Li omy ts open. vo range wits 

itish Museum Ly B . arrange 

Author or any person at Literary a 
Work pi Fs the Presse. tion. 


search, or in cout Transla' 
undertaken from oh, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply. by 
letter, to D. OC. Dattas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 





OOKS WANTED.— 25s. each given for any 

Presentation Volumes with Inscriptions written inside 

by 7 Thackeray, Browning Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Tenny- 

son, Scott, Lang, and any notable Authors. Special List (3,000 
Books Wanted) free. —Baxen's, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS, OUT-OF-PRINT, SUPPLIED — 

Byte Aw - Catalogues free. Wanted, Jorrock’s 

* Jaunts,” Serope’s “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; Jesse's 

* Richard un »'1962. 253. each offered.—HoLLaND o.. Book 
Mesthante, Birmingham, 


ABOOED SCIENTIFIC WORKS.—The 

M r of the University Press, Limited, begs to 
inform the Medical Profession, Clergymen, ant Teachers that 
the Scientific Works L wy at a recent t and burnt by 
order of the Court— Dr. Havelock Bilis “STUDIES in 
the PSYCHOLOGY. "af SEX.” Pro 


) fessor 
0 SEXUALIS,” Dr. Ch ae 
NSTINCT,” and G. Mortimer’s | . 
N LOVE,” in the future, cannot bo eae by Book- 
sellers in Great Britain, and will only be supplied direct from 
Leipzig and Paris —Tue th ERSITY Press, Limited, 2, Broad 
Street uildings, London. E.U 








b hey eg ye promptly and accurate! 


e. 00 words. Samples and references 
uitt-Dopien, Address, 3H Miss Messer, 18, P Mortimer Crescent, 








BIRKBECK BANK, 


Chancery Lane, London, W.0C, 


Rrilai 








ESTABLISHED 1851. | 





CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, 
O when not drawn below £100. 


oO 


to / 
2 ° 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone, No. 5, Hol! 
Telegraphic Address, 





2°/ 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on to / 
demand 2 





born. 
“ Brraeecn, Lonpon.” 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO,’S LIST. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, ell [On Monday next. 


Volume II, To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the Earl of Godolphin’s 


Award, 1708, 
INDIA. 


Svo, 16s. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.L., M.A., LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
With 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo, 21s. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 


By JULIAN 8S, CORBETT, Author of “Drake and the Tador Navy,” &c. 


“In this sequel to his admirable work on ‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ Mr. Corbets has given us a 


notably 1 nous and original history of the conclusion of the Elizabethan war with Spain.”’ 
umes = wel Glasgow Herald. 








Crown ore, 9s, net. 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONOMIC: 


A VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
By W. J, ASHLEY, M.A. 








With a Photograuvre Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. 


By J. W. CRAWFORD. 

“Mr. Crawford has carried out with brilliant success a daring and original idea. He has given a con- 
vincing pic'ure of tramp life maagines it. It isa tour de force, a most startling bit of imaginative 
work, the result of a carefi and sympathetic study of these wandering outcasts. Altogether a striking 

ook, as original in ment as it is in conception.” — Bookman. 





With 4 Phot»gravure Portraits and otner Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803. 


Being a Chronicle of the Strange Expsriences of an English Lady, wife of a German Baron possessed ofa 
Fief in Alsace, during the French Revolution, afterwards an Immigrant in Russia, 


By WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 





With 133 Dlustrations. 8vo, 93. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY : 


An Elementary Laboratory Boo for Students and Practitioners. 


By H. J. CURTIS, BS. and M.D, Lond., F.8.C.S., 


Late Surgical Registrar University College Hospital; formerly Assistant to the Professor of Pathology, 
University College, London, 





The Orford Library of Practical Theology. 


Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's ; 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. 


By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. On Monday nect. 


FAITH and PROGRESS: “The Witness of the English Church during 


the last Bifty Years.’ Sermons preached at the Jubilee of the Consecration of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, dame 10-17, 1900, With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., and a Preface 


by the Rev. the Hon. A. F. A HANBURY-TRACY, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d, net. [On Monday next. 


RELIGION and LIFE: 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


MR. LANG’S BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 1900. 


THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 65 


Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘ THE “GOLLIWOGG” BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 1900. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR ADVENTURES. By Florence and 


BERTHA UPTON. With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, boards, 6s 


URCHINS of the SEA. By Marie Overton Corbin and Charles 


v F. I. Bennett. Oblong 4to, boards, 3s, 6d. 
BUXTON GOING. With Drawings by mn g 4to, > ee 


a Plain Essay. By R. Russell. Crown 8vo, 








LONGMANS, GREEN & (O., London, New York, and Bombay. 

















. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 


NEW WORK. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
THustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text by HENRY BROKMAN. 

Tu 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. net. 

[ Ready immediately. 








A NEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE 
HON. MRS. BOYLE. 


SYLVANA'S LETTERS to 
an UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. 
With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE of SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, 10s, net. 


“A charming picture of a beautiful land.” 
Daily Mail. 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, 


With 48 Full-Page Illustrations and 38 Vignettes by 
the Author in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S 


LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Edited by A, W. POLLARD. 

Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 
THE HISTORY of VALOROUS and 
WITTY KNIGHT-ERRANT DON 
QUIXOTE of the MANCHA. 
Trans'ated by THOMAS SHELDON. In 3 vols. 








NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND 
HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


The APRIL BABY S BOOK of TUNES 


With Coloured I)lustrations by KATE GREEN- 
AWAY. Small 4to, 6s. 


WRITTEN AND PICTURED BY 
MASEL DEARMER. 


A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. 


Globe 4to, picture boards, 6s. 








NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND. 


A Tale of the Good Old Times, and a History of 

the War in the North against the Chief Heke in 

the year 1845, Told by an OLD PAKEHA 

MAORI. With a Preface by the late EARL of 

oe and MONTGOMERY. Crown 
0, 68, 





Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d, net, 


SONGS from the BOOK of 


JAFFIR. Adapted from the Persian Transla- 
tion of JAMSHID of YEZA, the Guebr. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





ELLIOT STOCK'S 
NEW LIST. 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, and printed on good 
paper, with broad margin for Notes, £1 7s. 6d. net, 
NOW READY. 

THE NEW (FOURTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOK PRICES CURRENT 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books 
have been sold at Auction, the Titles and 
Deseriptions in Full, the Catalogue Num- 
bers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 
ay Notices, containing the Prices for 
the Season 1900. 

The New Volume contains an unusual number of 

early printed books, with woodcuts; also of English 
classics of the eighteenth century, and of the old 


ists, 

“ * Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and 
a reference book of the greatest value.’’—Atheneum, 

Some of the earlier Volumes of “‘ Book Prices 
Current” are out of print. Information concerning 
these can be had on application to the Publisher ; 
the more recent ones can still be had at the pub- 
lished price. 

*,* The index to the first ten volumes of ‘‘ Book 
Prices Current” is in the press and will be ready 
shortly. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S 
LIBRARY. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s.; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; 


THE MINOR WRITINGS of 


CHARLES DICKENS: a Bibliography and 
sketch. By F. G. KITTON, Author of “‘ Dickens- 
inna,’’ “Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” 
“‘ Dickens and his Illustrators,”’ &c. 

“The little volume is daintily and carefully pro- 
duced, and, whilst of distinct interest to the general 
reader, is quite indispensable to the ardent Dick- 
ensian.”’— Westminster Gazette. 


With a beautiful View of Salisbury Cathedral in 
Monotint, 1s, net, post free. 


THE 
GEORGE HERBERT CALENDAR 


With quotations from the Writings of George 
Herbert, for Every Day in the Year, special 
Reference being made to the Chief. Church 
Seasons. Arranged by 8S. M. DU PRE. The 
Ornamental Design has been Specially Drawn 
for the Calendar, and contains a Portrait of 
** Herbert” and a view of Salisbury Cathedral. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth 6s, 


ALIENS AFLOAT: a Story of 
the Sea. By H. E. ACRAMAN COATE, Autho 
of “ Realities of Sea Life.” , 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with 
rontispiece by the Author, 68. 


SARONIA: a Romance of 


Ancient Ephesus. By RICHARD SHORT. 
“The narrative is written in a flowing style, and is 
not witbout vivid pictures. For those who love a 
religious novel of remote times, ‘ Saronia’ should be 
an attractive one.”’—Sheffield Independent. 











BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


In crowa @vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE CAPE As I FOUND IT. 


By BEATRICE M. HICKS, 


In paper cover, ‘6d. 
REFLECTIONS on the CHAR- 
ACTER AND DOINGS OF THE SIR ROGER 
DE COVERLEY OF ADDISON, 

“The author seeks to connect the ‘ Spectator’ 
character with one Richard Duke of Bulford, with 
wkom the Addison family was probably on visiting 
terms when the essayist was a boy. The notion is 
a pleasant one, and Mr. Duke follows out his theory 
in a convincing way without browbeating the reader 
into positive acceptance. Apart from its main in- 
terest, the booklet is valuable on account of the 
research which it reveals, and some of which is not 
noted elsewhere.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8v0, 28. 6d, 
CINARA, 





and other Poems. 


By C. W. PREVITE ORTON. 
“‘ Some of the shorter poems are graceful and pleas- 
ing, and show considerable aptitude in versification.”’ 
Daily Press. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By F. Montagu Lioyp. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C, 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Theological Translation Library. 
NEW SERIES. 
Subscriptions: Three Volumes, 1 Guinea; 
or, teparately, 10s. 6d. per Volume. 
NEARL READY, Volume I. of the 
Fifth Year’s Subscription. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM of the GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Prof. E. NESTLE. of Manl- 
bronn. Translated by Rev. WM. EDIE, B.D., 
and Edited’ by Prof. ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. 
With Final Corrections by the Author. 

IN THE PRESS, being Volume II. of this Sub- 

scription, uniform in size and binding. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY (“Das 


Wesen des Christenthums’’)? By Prof. ADOLPH 
HARNACK, Rector and Ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. With a 
Sp. cial Preface for this Edition by the Author, 


JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CREEO 


AND LIFE.” 
DOCTRINE and PRINCIPLES. 


Popular Lectures on Primary Questions. By 
CHARLES E. BEEBY, B.D., of Yardley Wood 
Vicarage, Birmingham. 

“It is much broader-minded than the general ron 
of cierical works of the same purport. No thoughtful 
reader will turn to it without being interested in the 
discussions which it raises,’’—Svotsman. 


NEARLY READY.—Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper, 1s. 


ENGLAND and GERMANY : their 


Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1500 to 1900. By Prof. ERICH MARCKS. 
Profess>r of Modern History at the University of 
Leipzig. Translated int> English, with a Preface 
specially written by the Author. 


NOW READY.—3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 
Vol. III., separately, 7s. 6d. 
THE OPUS MAJUS of ROGER 
BACON. 


Edited, with Introduction and Ana- 
lytical Table, by JOHN HENRY BRIDGES, 
Fellow of the Royal ~~ af of Physicians, and 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College. Vol. III. 
contains Revised Text of the First Three Parts, 
Corrections, Emendations, and Additional Notes 
and Facsimiles of Bacon’s Greek and Hebrew 
Writing. 
NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 1s, 


SIDELIGHTS on GREAT PRO- 


BLEMS of HUMAN INTEREST. By R. 8. KIRK 
RECENTLY ee oe 8vo, cloth, 18s., 


gilt top. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
With many Illustrations, a number of which have 
been specially prepared for this Edition. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES. 


As Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the 
Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY (Sir Joun 
LvuBBock). 

“To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct con- 
spectus in a popular form of the present state of 
knowledge on the subject of early man, we recom- 
mend the perusal of this comprehensive volume.” 

Journal of the Brit. Archeological Assoc. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE LETTERS of BERZELIUS 


and SCHOENBEIN. Edited by GEORG W. A. 
KAHLBAUM. Translated by FRANCIS V. 
DARBISHIRE and NEVIL V. SIDGWICK, 


The CRITICAL REVIEW of THEO- 
LOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Contains Signed Reviews of all Recent 
Works of importance both English and Foreign. 

Published Bi-Monthly, 1s.6d. net, post free ; 8s, 6d. per 

annum, Cases for binding, 1s. 3d. net. 

The Concluding Part of Volume X. (NOVEMBER 
Issue) will be ready about 15th inst., and will 
contain: — ; : 

Hastiag's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III.—Hutchi- 

son Stirling’s What is Thought ?—Macintosh’s From 

Comte to Benjamin Kidd—Moore’s The Book of Judges 

—Goodspeed’s Israel’s Messianic Hope—Lucock’s The 

Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels—Waddell’s 

Christianity as an Ideal—Wendt’s Das Johannesevan- 

gelium—Kunze’s Glaubensregel—Strack’s Das Blut— 

Letters of Benjamin Jowett—Walker’s The Spirit of 

the Incarnation—A Number of other Reviews and a 

Record of Select Literature and Index. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henererra Street, Covent GARDEN, Lonpoyn ; 
20, Sourm FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
AnD 7, Broap Street, OxForpD, 
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CHATTO a WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


THE INIMITABLE 
MRS. MASSINGHAM: 
A Romance of Botany Bay, by HER BERT 
COMPTON, is Now Ready. Crown 8va, 
cloth, gilt top, 68. 


GEORGE R., SIMS'S New Book, 
THE SMALL-PART LADY, &c, 
is Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 


a Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. By 


WALTER pueayt. Author of “The Orange Girl.” 
SECOND EDITIO 
“ As interesting as a ie tale.”— Times 
“The old recluse is a very powerful ‘study, and his oun 
grandson’s sudden i Ss of rouble is described as only 
master of the art ey describe .This profoundly interest- 
ing story.”— Quarterly eh 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 





BADLY BURG, &. By MARK TWAIN. SELOND 

DI 

“The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is a clever but ter- 
r City News. 


me be iting and pathetic piece of satire. "—Mar 
jhows Mark Twain at his very best.”—Black ond White. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IIT. 


By At oe WESTALL, Author of “With the Red 
gle, 
* A novel in which a well-constructed pict os and well-conceived 
characters are well wrought out.”—Guardia 
* A capital book, pleasantly written, and ‘hever dull.” 
. James's Gazette. 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By 


R. NEILSON STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations by E. W. 
Hamilton. 
“ A most entertaining book.”"—Daily Graphic. 

“The author has selected a very interesting period, concern- 
ing which , but little has been e-. ..There is some good 
ay | in Ni Win wood.’ 

bright and spirited story.. ltmhe plot is ingenious, and 
mahstales its interest unflagging to the end.”— Bookman, 


THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and 


faa BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLE 


“Highly sensational, without passing the bounds of proba- 
bility, and written in a very breezy Supe. ‘Th " Bag of Dia- 
monds’ is an exceptioually good story.”—Lioyd’s 

“ All highly sensational, and all cucellently told. oe Gestemen 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 


RERTHA THOMAS. SECOND EDITION. 

“This excellent story will be welcomed in a new edition. It 
is good throughout : but the character and career of Leonard the 
musician deserves special praise. Seldom has the artist nature 


= more shrewdly analysed.”— Rookman. 
a poole, story..... There is some very charming work in 
Miss" The homas’s volume °.”— Atheneum. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOXS 
THE ADVENTURES of TYLER 


it oon, PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By DICK 
4 

“The volume is good from end to end—full of fresh, well 
written, and entertaining matter.”—Scoteman. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. 
“The plot is interesting, and there is a breezy freshness 


ALBERT ROSS. 
about the book which entices the reader onwards. 
ground is full of charm.”—Literary World. 
“ A bright and lively story, with plenty of roving adventure 
ia it.”"—Lloyd’s News. 


THE CONQUEST of PLASSANS 


By EMILE ZOLA. Edited by ERNEST.A. VIZETELLY. 
“The story is one of unmistakable power.”—Literary World. 


THE “PRETTY POLLY”: 


aV ovage of Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 
my 2 [lustre ajens. Small ove, cloth gilt, § 
t is a wonderfu graphi et f ha it 
‘a life on the ocean ware pity "We - \_apateapenaa recaas 
“ As thoroughly enjoyable as any een, -loving lad can wish for.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jor- 


rocks’s Hunt. By ROBERT 8. SURTEES. With 79 
Illustrations by Jonn Leeca, A NEW EDITION. Post 
__8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH 


By CHARLFS READE. (A LARGE-TYPR, FIN 
PAPER EDITION.) Pott svo, cloth, 2s. net; peltenei 
leather, 3s. net. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL FOR 1900. 


THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES 


of MR. VERSCHOYLE. Told by HIM 
by T. W. SPEIGHT. Demy 8vo I ee ae 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, 


Historical, and Topographical. ByC. W. HECKETHO 
ey ea” London Souvenirs,” &c. Crown 8yvo, cloth, RN, 
Op, 





London : Cuatro & Winpvs,111,St Martin’s Lane, W. C. 


The back- ; 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


(1) PROFESSOR CALOERWOOD. 


The LIFE of Professor CALDER- 
WOOD, LL.D., F.R S.E. By W. L. CALDER- 
WOOD and the Kev. DAVID WOODSIDE, 
B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





(2) GEN. SIR ARTHUR COTTON. 


General Sir ARTHUR COTTON, 


R.E., K.C.8.I.: lis Life and Work. By his 
Daughter, Lady HOPE. With some Famine 
Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DIGBY, 
C.LE. With numerous [Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo, cloth, 12s, net. 





Ss RFR. CROCKETT. 


THE STICKIT MINISTERS 
WOOING, and otter Galloway Stories. By 
8. R.C ROCKETT, Author of ** Ione March,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, c “oth, 6s. 
“Very pleasant and fresh to read.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





1AN MACLAREN. 


CHURCH FOLKS. By Ian 
MACLAREN, Author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
“Tt is a really valuable book. There is sound sense 
in every chapter of it.’"—Spectator. 


(4) 





(5) DAVIO LYALL. 


THE FLOWERS o’ the FOREST. 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘‘ The Land 
o’ the Leal,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


(6) DR. JOHN WATSON. 


THE DOCTRINES of GRACE. 
By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D., Author 
¢ ou Mind of the Master.”’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 68. 








REV. GEORGE JACKSON. 


? 

A YOUNG MAN’S RELIGION. 
By the Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., 
Author of “ First Things First,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


(7) 





(8) A ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


THE LUCK of Private FOSTER: 
a Romance of Love and War. By A. ST. 
JOHN ADCOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“The story is bright and wholesome in every. way.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 





(0) AMY LE FEUVRE. 


OLIVE TRACY: a Novel. By 
AMY LE FEUVRE8, Author of “ Probable 
Son-,” “‘His Big Opportunity,’’ &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 





(10) MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


A NAPOLEON of the PRESS. 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 





(11) JOSEPH HOCKING. 


THE MADNESS of DAVID 
BARING. By JOSEPH HOCKING, Author 
of “The Purple Robe,” &c. With 8 Ilustra- 
tions by Sydney C owe'l. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

““A very charming book. In it Mr. Hocking 
preaches a very valuable lesson,’ Samy. Express. 





(22) ADELINE SERGEANT. 


The CONSCIENCE of GILBERT 
POLLARD. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A. &C BLACK’S LIST 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. net. 


THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 


Texts, Transiations, and Commentary. 
By R. H. CHARLES, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘*The 
Assumption of Mores,” ‘“‘The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,” &c. 

“We do not pretend to estimate Dr. Charles’s work. 
His reputation in this line of theological learning is 
well established, and we do nothing more than direct 
the attention of students to h‘s book.’ — The Spectator. 

“ Professor Charles is doing much to raire English 


scholarship in the eyes of the world.” 
The Weetly Register. 





READY SHORTLY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
ESSAYS, 


Edited by Rev. A. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., with an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD, and contributions by 
Prof. Auguste Sabatier, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ripon, the Rev. Canon Barnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D., the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, 
M.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A., the Rev. 
Agar Beet, D.D., F. Reginald Statham, the Rev. 
Prof. G. Henslow, M.A., the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A. 





READY SHORTLY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS OF 
A FREETHINKER. 


The design of this book is to determine if possible 
whether we have in the Bible a divine revelation de- 
manding veneration and unquestioning acquiescence ; 
or whether, like all other writings, these Scriptures 
are to be examined and tested before we believe their 
assertions and accept their teaching. 





NOW READY. 
In 2 vols., square demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s, net. 


THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 
Its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 
421.1797. 

By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 

“Mr, Hazlitt has devoted vast industry and no 

inconsiderable learning to it.”—The Academy. 
“This splendid work will continue the fame of a 
noteworthy literary family.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d.; in paper covers, 
price 2s, 


THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT. 
A Play, in Four Acts. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “ Aunt 
Anne,” “ The Last Touches,” ‘* Mere Stories,’’ &c. 
Now being played in London by Mr. and Mrs, 
Kendal. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


By GEORGE 8S. KEITH, M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
Author of ‘‘ A Plea for a Simpler Life,” “ Fads of 
an Old Physician,” &c, 
* Dr. Keith is familiar to a large number of readers, 
and his new small volume should introduce him to 
many more.” - Observrr. 


READY SHORTLY. 
Cloth, gilt top, price 2s. net per volume. 


HORZ SUBSECIVZ. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D., LL.D., &c. New Edition. 
In 3 vols., 6} x 4} in., printed on thin Bible paper, 
uniform in size with Nelson's ‘New Century 
Library. 


A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 














